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CHEERILY, CHEERILY ! 


Ir I had not been in London within the 
last month, and seen the wondrous tide of 
oe setting out from the Docks there ; 
| if I had not read in this journal of the Jeremy 
| Diddler and its teeming cargo; if I had 
not passed through the port of Southampton 
| lately, and gazed upon the Hampshire folk 
singing loud emigratory poans, and departing 
by whole tribes for the Diggings, with cradle, 
mattock, and spade; if many weeks had 
| passed since at Havre I saw the Grand Bassin 


|| crammed—choked, with Yankee liners, with 


emigrant ships for the States, for California, 
| and for Australia (some of which, I make. bold 
to tell you in confidence, were in my private 
opinion no better than tubs) ; if I did not 
know that Plymouth, and Bristol, and Cork, 
yea, and the American seaboard far away 
(wheels within wheels) had each their exodus ; 
that in remote South Sea islands and Pacific 
inlets painted savages were packing up their 
| wardrobes, consisting, [ suppose, of a tomahawk 
and a toothpick, neatly folded in a plantain 
| leaf; if I did not know that in swarming Canton 
and thieving Shanghae, and piratical little mud 
and thatch villages on the Yo-hang-ho and 
Yang-tse-Kiang, broad-hatted and long-tailed 
| Chinamen were saving up pice and cash for 
| passage-money and gold-digging tools; if I 
| did not know that, from Indus to the Pole, 
| blacks, whites, tawnies, and mulattos, were 
baking human heads, and polishing skulls, 
and carving concentric balls, and weaving 
|. gorgeous shawls, and curing reindeers’ ton- 
gues, and fermenting Champagne wine for 
the Australian market ; that, wherever there 
were hearts to feel and tongues to express 
the fjerce, raging lust for gold, the cry was, 
“ Off, off, and away !”—if I did not know this, 
I say, I should be tempted to think that from 
Liverpool alone the great army of voluntary 
| exiles was setting forth; that there, and 
there alone, was the Red Sea and the host 
of Israel, with their gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones; there, the pillar of fire and the 
pillar of cloud; there, the prospect of wan- 
dering in a watery desert not forty, but one 
hundred days: for, verily, all Liverpool seems 
to be off. 


“ A king stood on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er seaborn Marathon ...” 
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But I, poor, penniless plebeian, with never 
a regal bend in my scutcheon, stand on the 
stones of mud-born Liverpool ; every stone of 
whose docks, and every brick of whose ware- 
houses was wont to be cemented, according 
to Mr. George Frederick Cooke, “by the 
blood and sweat of the enslaved and mur- 
dered African;” and from the brows of 
Prince’s Dock, and Canning Dock, and 
Bramley Moore Dock—from the brows of that 
unequalled line of basins, reaching from the 
shore opposite Eastham to below Bootle and 
Waterloo—I gaze on the “ships by thousands,” 
and the “men in nations,” thai lie below. 

Oh, cheerily, cheerily! is the anchor-song, 
morning, noon, and night in the great docks 
where the vessels from the coast of Africa lie, 
which have come home laden with gold-dust, 
and palm-oil, and elephants’ teeth, and which 
are off again, ere many days, with huge 
packages of Birmingham hardware and Man- 
chester goods, coral necklaces and gimcrack 
ornaments for Mumbo Jumbo and Ashantee 
fetishes, slop rifles and cutlasses for the King 
of Dahomey’s amazons. Bright blue or bright 
green, with brave streaks of white, are these 
vessels painted—hulls, masts, and yards: 
whether that the rays of the African sun fall 
less fiercely on them than on a black surface, 
or whether to dazzle and bewilder the simple 
savages with harlequin colours, deponent 
sayeth not. A strong, a very strong odour of 
palm-oil scents the breeze, pervades the 
decks, breaks out in a rich oleaginous dew 
on the apparel and faces of the bystanders. 
Here is a gruff mate, seated on a water-cask, 
teaching a parrot to swear, who is all oil— 
clogged and sticky with the luscious product. 
Taik of the Hull whalers! what are those 
train-oil-indued vessels to these greasy ships 
and greasier men? Gigantic tubs and casks 
of palm-oil, worth, they tell me, from thirty 
to forty pounds each, are being hoisted on 
shore, rolled about the quays, guaged by the 
vicious-looking boring tools of the Custom- 
house officers, and carted away in greasy vans, 

Empty casks there are also, and in plenty, 
which are to be conveyed back to Africa ; 
then, brought home full of oil again. How 
many voyages have these ill-coopered tubs 
made since they were hammered up by 
swarthy, black Kroomen, in some sweltering 
barracoon on the Guinea coast? What 
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raging suns, what blustering hurricanes, 
what soaking deluges of rain, what legions of 
winged locusts and mosquitoes, must have 
shone, and blown, and battered: against those 
crazy old staves, since they first held palm- 
oil! Coopered, too, by slaves ; worked at to 
the music of cowhide whips, or paid for in 
drams of rum, or lacquered buttons and scraps 
of red cloth. And yet, consoling thought ! 
how many thousand pounds of candles and 
bars of soap have been made from the yellow 
grease these casks have held, and how little 
we reck, seeing them kicking about on this 
Liverpool Quay, of what the Kroomens’ 
cooperage and the greasy sap of the African 
tree have done for civilisation and for Chris: 
tianity. As I muse, come a flying horde of 
ragged wretches to scrape with oyster-shells 
and long nails what portions of coagulated 
oil yet adhere to the insides of the casks. 
But.a stern dock policeman falls upon them, 
and smites them. 

If you think to cross that bridge leading 
from one dock to the other, my friend 
in the bombazine dress, the black triangular 
bonnet, and the big, flat, checquered basket 
like a wicker draught-board, you will be 
disappointed, as I have been. For, while I 
was lingering on the Palm Oil Quay, under- 
ground machinery was at work, strange 
noises were heard, some cog-wheels moved, 
and the bridge, gravely parting in the 
middle, disappeared into the dock walls 
like. a trick in.a pantomine. A bold baker 
made. a flying leap on one half, just as the 
water-parted operation took place; and he 
gained the opposite side, somehow, but how 
I know not, and now stands there exulting, 
though confessing that it was.a “close shave.” 
A. dreary gulf flows between him. and me ; 
but a big ship is coming out of dock, they tell 
me,.and I must make the best of it, and wait 
till she has passed, and the bridge is drawn 
to again. 

A. disappointment! No big ship is here, 
but a little leg-of-mutton-sailed, squat, grubby 
barge, full of—mercy on us!—chairs and 
tables. The Saucy Sally of Lancaster, Flachey, 
master. There are chests of drawers for’ard, 
and four-post bedsteads aft ; and the captain 
(five. feet of ulin, with: a yellow oilskin 
hat, in. the midst of which his brown face 
glows like a gigantic blister) commands 
his. crew from a Pembroke table. The 
Saucy Sally is not too proud to remove 
goods.in town and country, and to enact the 
part.of a spring van.on the salt seas. Some 
Hegira, from Liverpool to Lancaster is she 
favouring now, though. I cannot, in connexion 
with the railway and this Pickford and 
Chaplin..and Horne. era, discover the ad- 
vantage of the long sea for.so short a) period 
of transit. I,am reminded of that dear but 
old-fashioned friend of mine who, to this day, 
insists.on coming from.Margate by the Hoy ! 
A hoy from 
Charles Lamb ! 





Margate in 1852; shade of! 


(Conducted by 


The Saucy Sally has dropped down into 
the river, the captain bearing with phlegmatic 
composure some jocose criticisms on his 
singular cargo. Butnow, following her, comes 
the big ship in good earnest: the Zephaniah 
W. Caucus, of New York, fifteen hundred 
tons, bound for.Port Philip. It may appear 
strange to you that an American vessel should 
carry British emigrants to a British colony, 
but stranger still will it seem, when I inform 
you (as I am informed by a politician with an 
umbrella and.a:shockingly bad tongue ‘in the 
way of statistics, behind me) that British 
vessels can in no wise attempt the carrying 
trade in the American sea-ports, and would 
convey emigrants from New York to San 
Francisco at their peril. At which the | 
statistical umbrella-carrier gets quite purple 
and inflamed with indignation against free- 
trade without reciprocity ; so much so, that I 
move out of the way, being of the free-trade | 
way of thinking. 

The Zephaniah W. Caucus, was a large | 
cotton ship once; but, no sooner did the | 
exodus to Australia commence than she 
became suddenly, and without, any prior 
training, one of the Blue Peter line of packet 
ships, which, as the whole world knows, are | 
all A 1l’s at Lloyd’s, are all copper-bottomed 
and copper-fastened, all carry experienced | 
surgeons, and all offer peculiar and un- 
rivalled accommodation for cabin and steerage | 
passengers. The three-quarter statuette or | 
Z. W. Caucus—probably a great transatlantic 
ship-owner, or law-giver,. or speculator in 
town lots, or orator, or wild-beast tamer, or | 
something famous—stands proudly, in wood 
and whitewash, at the head of the ship, 
surveying the hawse-holes with the eye of a 
monarch, aud defying the bowsprit as he 
would an.enemy. Looking at him I am fain 
to confess the very great family likeness 
between figure-heads, generally. They all 
seem. to have been chiselled from the same | 
models, designed in the same train of thought. | 
Caucus, now, with the addition of a cocked 
hat and epaulettes, ‘and minus an eye and an | 
arm, would be twin brother to Admiral | 
Nelson,. bound to: Singapore, close by ;. with 
a complete coat of gold leaf, a fiercely 
curled. wig and a spikey crown, he would do 
excellently well.for King Odin, screw steamer 
for Odessa; with an extra leer notched. into 
his-face, his whiskers shaved off, and in his 
hand.a cornucopia resembling a horse’s nose- 
bag, twisted and filled with.turnips, he would 
pass muster for Peace or Plenty ; while with 
a black face, a golden crown.and bust, and a 
trebly gilt kitchen poker or sceptre, he would 
be the very spit and feteh of Queen Cleopatra. 
Distressingly alike are they, these figure- 
heads, with the same perpetual unmeaning 
grin. in their wooden faces, the same eyes, 
coats, hair, and noses in salient angles ; the 
same presumptuous attitudes, as though the | 
forecastle, save the mark, were not good 
enough for them, and carrying, all, the same 
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pervading expression of impertinent inanity— 
so much so, that I could find it in my heart, 
almost, to strike them. Among other depart- 
ments of the Fine. Arts as applied to practical 
uses, figure-heads stand specially in need of 
reformation ; and some day or other, when 
Sir Edwin Landseer has taken that zoological 
abomination, the Royal Arms, in hand; when 
Mr. Grant or Mr. Thorburn have turned 
their attention towards the pictorial ameliora- 
tion of the Marquisses of Granby and Heroes 
of Waterloo in the possession of the Licensed 
Victuallers ; the Government will, perhaps, 
commission Mr. Bailey or Mr. Lough to apply 
the long neglected principles of ornamental 
statuary to the works of our nautical 
sculptors; and, rivalling that great benefactor 
who first reformed our tailors’ bills, reform 
our figure-heads. 

But to the Z. W. Caucus. Her accom- 
modation. Well; I grant the copper bottom 
and copper fastenings, the experienced sur- 
geon and the unrivalled cabins, but the 
steerage, the commonalty’s cabins—humph ! 
I look on the deck of the big ship, and I 
see it alive. with fevered, dusty, uncomfortable 
emigration at sixteen pounds a head :— 
a desert of heads, and tossing, struggling 
legs and arms with an oasis of poop, where 
the cabin passengers smile blandly from 
beneath their tegmine fagi, and peer with 
spy-glasses and lorgnettes at the crowded 
fore-deck, as they would at a _ curious 
show. Why don’t the steerage folk go down 
below instead of cumbering the decks, is a 
question you will very naturally ask, and 
which has been asked, too, several times 
within the last ten minutes by the captain 
and his mates, with sundry energetic re- 
ferences connected with comparative anatomy, 
and the invocation of strange deities. Why 
don’t they go below? Well, poor .creatures ! 
do you know what the below is they have to 
go to, and to live in, for four months ? Erebus 
multiplied by Nox, divided by Limbo, mul- 
tiplied again by a chaos of trunks, and 
casks, and narrow berths, and bruised elbows 
—of pots, pans,"kettles, and children’s heads, 
that seem to fulfil the office of the hempen 
fenders on board steamboats, and to be used 
to moderate the first sharp collision between 
two hard surfaces—a chaos of slipping, stum- 
bling, swearing, groaning, overcrowding, and 
—no, not fighting. Let us be just to the poor 
—_—_ There is more law, and justice, and 

indly forbearance, and respect for age and 
feebleness in the steerage of an emigrant 
ship, than in the Great Hall of Pleas all 
the year round, with the great door wide 
open and all the judges ranged. Men find 
their level, here, in these darksome wooden 
dungeons ; but man’s level, gentlemen, is not 
necessarily brutality, and violence, and sel- 
fishness. I have seen kindness with never a 
shirt, and self-denial in rags; and down in 
noisome, sweltering steerages there is, I will 
make bold to aver, many a Dorcas ministering 
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| barefoot, and many a good Samaritan who 


has but what he stands upright in. 

Smile away, gentlemen passengers on the 
poop. You have but to smile, for your pas- 
sages are paid, and your prospects on arrival 
in the colony are bright. Smile away, for you 
will have fresh meat during a great portion of 
the passage, and preserved provisions during 
the remainder. For you are those crates of 
ducks and geese, those festoons of vegetables, 
those hundredweights of beef, and veal, and 
mutton packed in ice. Smile away, for you 
have cosy, airy little state-rooms, with cheerful 
holes in the wall for beds, an. elegant. saloon, 
an obsequious steward, books, flutes, accor- 
dions, cards, dice, and book-learning. You.can, 
if you have a mind, write your memoirs or a 
novel, during the voyage, compose an opera, 
study navigation, or learn the key-bugle. If 
you must be sea-sick, you can retire to your 
state-rooms and be ill there comfortably and | 
elegantly. But, down in the steerage, how 
are the poor folk to wile away the weary 
time? Fancy the honest creatures during 
the first three days after the Z. W. Caucus 
has sailed. Everybody ill, everybody groan- | 
ing, all the women whimpering, all the 
children crying. Everything unpacked, but 
nothing “comeatable.” Heavy trunks, chests 
of drawers and washhand-stands, breaking 
away, and becoming bulls of upholstery in 
ship-board china-shops. Knives and forks 
aan plates running wild, and drinking-horns 
going clean out of their mind. “That'll be 
it, sir,” says a sailor, who has been “out 
foreign,” to me; “but bless you, when they 
have been well. shaken up for two or three 
days, they “ll settle down comfortably enough.” 
Ah! .when they have “settled down,” .and 
are bearing straight away across the great 
ocean, what dreary days and nights they 
will pass! How bitterly grandfather will 
regret that he is “no.scollard,” and that he 
didn’t “ take to his larning kindly ;” and how 
little boy Ned, who has thriven at school, 
reading from a torn and yellow copy of the 
Weekly Blunderer (more prized there than 
the newest, dampest, third edition of the 
Times on London breakfast tables), reading 
to a delighted gaping audience of greybeards 
and matrons, babes and sucklings, will become 
for that and many succeeding days.a wonder 
and a prodigy! Then, on fine Sunday even- 
ings, they will lean quietly over the bulwarks, 
and watch the rapid course of the good ship ; 
or, shading their eyes from the sun’s rays, 
look wistfully ahead and speculate where 
land may be, far, far away beyond. the waste 
of blue. There will be gay fellows aboard 
who will sing songs and crack jokes; there 
will be storytellers as indefatigable as that 

rince of barbers who had the seven brothers ; 
but, I am afraid also that there will be many 
score passengers in that narrow steerage who 
will be insufferably bored and wearied by the 
voyage: who will count the time from break- 
fast to dinner, and so to supper, and so, to 





bed, wishing the good ship and her passengers, 
several times during the twenty-four hours, 
at Jericho. 

Still glides the Z. W. Caueus out of dock, 
somewhat slowly, for she is heavily laden, 
and lies deep in the water. A portion of her 
crew are busy at the capstan-bars—sallow, 
Yankee fellows mostly, with elf-locks and red 
flannel shirts and tarry trowsers. As they 
pace, they spit; and in the intervals of spitting 
they sing, or rather moan in chorus a dismal 
ditty, that hath neither tune nor words, but 
which means something, I suppose. Anon 
the strains are wild and fitful, like the wail- 
ings of an olian harp; anon they rise to a 
loud and vengeful crescendo, like a Highland 
coronach. Not all the crew, though, are 
joining in this mysterious chant ; a very con- 
siderable portion of them are down below 
in their berths, sleeping off a surfeit of rum 
and tobacco; and not a few will be brought 
on board, while the Z. W. Caucus is in the 
river, also affected by rum and tobacco, 
and affectionately guarded by a boarding 
master, or proprietor of a sailors’ lodging- 
house (whom I should be sorry to say was 
two-fourths crimp and the remainder extor- 
tioner), who has the greatest interest in 
bringing sailors aboard, seeing that he is 
paid so much a head for them in consideration 
of certain advances he has made, or is sup- 
posed to have made to them, and which are 
duly deducted from the pay of the uncon- 
scious mariner. 

Nearly out of dock, and the commander, 
Captain Paul W. Blatherwick, of Forty- 
second Street, New York, who is standing 
amidships, turns his quid complacently. The 
captain wears a white hat, with a very broad 
brim, and an obstinate and rebellious nap, 
refusing pertinaciously to be brushed or 
smoothed. He has a shirt of a wonderful 
and complicated pattern, more like a paper 
hanging than a Christian shirt, and with 
a collar which looms large, like the foresail of 
a yacht. He has a profusion of hair and 
beard, and very little eyes, and a liberal 
allowance of broad black ribbon and spy-glass. 
Captain Blatherwick is part owner as well as 
commander, and has’ therefore a paternal 
interest in his emigrants; but he is rather 

re-occupied just now, for two of his very 

st hands—A.B.’s, stalwart, trusty reefers 
and steerers—are absent; and although he 
has searched all the low lodging-houses and 
all the low taverns in the town, he has been 
unable to find them. Just, however, as he has 
made a virtue of necessity, and, giving them up 
for lost, has shaped a fresh plug of tobacco for 
his capacious cheek, there is a stir and bustle 
in the crowd ; its waves heave to and fro, and 
parting them like a strong steamer, come two 
men. One has his hammock on his head, 
large gold ear-rings, and his “kit” in his 
hand. He flies like the nimble stag cele- 
brated in Mr. Handel’s Oratorio ; but he is 
pursued by a Dalilah, a Circe, an enchantress, 
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(Conducted by 
with a coral necklace, dishevelled hair, and a 
draggle-tailed dimity bedgown. She clings 
to his kit; she embraces liis hammock ; slie 
passionately adjures him to leave her, were 
it only his ear-rings, as a souvenir. But he 
remembers that England (represented, for 
the moment, by his Yankee captain) expects 
every man to do his duty for fifty shillings a 
month and his victuals; and, shutting his 
ears to the voice of the charmer, he leaps on 
board. I say leaps, for there are ten good solid 
feet of muddy water between the quay edge 
and the side of the Z. W. Caucus; yet you 
have scarcely time to shudder and think he 
will be drowned, ere he is scrambling among 
the shrouds, as a playful kitten would skip 
about, if kittens wore red shirts and ear- 
rings. His companion is equally rapid in his 
motions—more so, perhaps, for he is impeded 
by no luggage, and clung to by no Dudlilah. 
He has little wherewith to lure Dalilah ; for, 
of all the notable equipments with which he 
landed at George’s Dock, fifteen days ago, he 
has now remaining —what think you? a 
blanket! As I stand here, nothing but a 
sorry, patched, tattered, blanket,—nor shirt, 
nor shoe, nor rag else. He wraps it about 
him sternly though, as though it were a 
toga ; and, with a hurrah of defiance, a yell 
from the crowd, and a cheer from his ship- 
mates, vaults on board. Then he falls down 
a ladder, very drunk, and I see him no more, 
They will be skinned, they will be fleeced, 
these foolish Jacks. They won’t go to the 
admirable and palatial Sailors’ Home. They 
will go down to Wapping, and Paradise Street, 
and fall among thieves. Who is to help them 
if they won’t help themselves ? 

Oh, cheerily, cheerily! The big ship is 
fairly outof dock. The ropes are cast off, and 
she stands down the river, towed along by a 
steamer ; the poor emigrants crowding the 
decks, the tops, the yards even, to take their 
fill of England, home and beauty, seen for the 
last time. He who knows all things knows 
alone if they, or their children, or their 
children’s children, will ever gee the beloved 
land again. 

The bridge will not be down for half an 
hour yet, for the King Odin, Czernicheff 
master, screw steamer for Odessa, is coming 
out laden with boiler plates for the Czar’s 
arsenal, and to come home again with wheat. 
She needs no “tug,” but steams out stolidly 
on her own end, and with her own screw. 
There is another Yankee liner at anchor off 
Egremont, and just on the point of sailing. 
Shall we slip on board this grimy, uncouth, 
useful tug steamer, and board her for a 
minute ? 

The Elizabeth Scradgers, eight hundred 
tons, Captain Peleg J. Whittlestick, is a 
genuine “liner.” She is bound for New 
York, with forty cabin passengers and two 
hundred steerage ditto, Sixteen guineas are 
demanded for the after-passage, the sum of 
two pounds ten is the ticket for the steerage 
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multitude. And such a multitude! Three- 
fifths Irish, one-fifth Germans, and a timid, 
irresolute, scared, woe-begone fifth of English, 
who look as if they had gone to sleep in 
Liverpool and had been knocked up in the 
Tower of Babel. A confusion of tongues, a 
confusion of tubs, a confusion of boxes. A 
flux of barbarous words, a tangle of children 
settling on bulkheads and ladder-rounds like 
locusts. And an odour! ugh! let us go on 
deck, whither all the passengers follow us ; 
for the muster-roll is being called, and as 
the authorities verify the name and passage- 
money receipt of each emigrant, the Govern- 
ment Emigration agent ascertains that there 
are no cases of infectious disease among 
the passengers; no lame, halt, and blind ; 
no paralytics and no bedridden dotards, 
Andy O’Scullabogue of Ballyshandy, County 
Cork, is turned back for having a trifle of five 
children ill with a putrid fever. Judith 
Murphy can by no means be passed, for 
she is appallingly crippled. Florence M‘Shane 
is sent on shore because he is blind, and 
Terence Rooney, because his mother has only 
one leg. These poor wretches have been 
scrambling and scraping their passage-money 
together for months. The two pounds ten 
have come, sixpence by sixpence—nay, penny 
by penny, from the peelings of diseased pota- 
toes ; from the troughs of gaunt, greyhound- 
like pigs; down long ladders in Sete of 
mortar, in London or in Dublin; out of 
damaged oranges in Saint Giles’s and Bethnal 
Green. They are the economies from re- 
linquished gin glasses and eschewed tobacco ; 
the savings of denied red-herrings, and half 
rations of potatoes, Some of the emigrants 
have begged their passage-money ; some, are 
about to emigrate at the expense of the 
parish, and some have had their passage- 
money remitted to them from their friends in 
America. 

While the ceremony of “ passing ” has been 
going on on deck, the crew of the vessel have 
been below, searching for stowaways—un- 
fortunate creatures too poor to pay the 
necessary sum, who have comealed them- 
selves in out-of-the-way holes and corners, 
thinking to escape detection in the general 
confusion, and to be conveyed across the 
Atlantic free of expense. But, they are mis- 
taken, You must get up very early in the 
morning if you would essay to get on the 
blind side of an American sailor; and not 
many minutes have elapsed before two ragged 
women are discovered in some hideous crevice, 
and a wretched dwarf, clutching a fiddle under 
his shrunken arm, is detected in a cask, his heels 
upwards, and coiled up into a perfect Gordian 
knot of deformity. I do not exaggerate, and 
I libel no one when I say, that after they 
have been well hustled and bonnetted on the 
deck, these forlorn beings are kicked over the 
side by the chief mate, a gigantic mariner in 
a tail-coat, raised in Connecticut, and with a 
huge brown fist, so hard, so horny, so corru- 
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gated with knotted veins, that it- looks like 
the fist of that slave-dealer alluded to by the 
authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”—as if it 
“had grown hard in knocking down niggers.” 
“For,” says the mate, jerking a jet of tobacco 
juice and an explanation to me across his 
shoulder, “you must jest ketch ’em up sharp, 

ou must, these Irishers, and that’s a fact. 

t’s a word and a blow here. and no flies.” 
And this latter axiom the chief officer religi- 
ously carries out in all his dealings with the 
steerage passengers, anathematising the eyes 
of any refractory emigrant for the first offence, 
and knocking him down like an ox for the 
second, 

I stumble aft, as well as I can for luggage, 
human and inanimate, and take a peep into 
the saloon, where there is a negro steward in 
a white jacket, and where there are soft 
carpets, emollient couches, gaily-decorated 
panels, comfortable state-rooms, silken hang-~ 
ings, and a regiment of spittoons carved 
and gilt in the Louis Quatorze style, 
and quite gorgeous to behold. A passenger 
I find below seems so delighted with his 
bed, that he is continually lying down on it, 
then jumping up, falling back half-a-dozen 
paces on the bright Brussels carpet, and re-~ 
garding the trim couch with rapt ecstasy— 
rubbing his hands meanwhile with the anti- 
cipation of quite a surfeit of luxuries for his 
sixteen guineas. But, a little bird which has 
accompanied me, whispers that the Elizabeth 
Scradgers will be no sooner out of the river 
than the bright carpets will be rolled up and 
the painted panels unscrewed, and the silken 
hangings, and mahogany fittings, and soft 
couches disappear, to be replaced by bare 
boards, and scrubby horsehair, and hard beds 
—the luxuries being reserved for the next 
departure from port. What else the little 
bird would tell me I know not, for at this 
moment comes Captain Peleg J. Whittle- 
stick from his cabin, with loud and nasal 
injunction for all strangers to “clear!” He 
is as like in voice, person, and dress to the 
captain of the Z. W. Caucus as two cherries 
are like each other. The Government emigra- 
tion agent, the surgeon, the broker, the cap- 
tain’s friends, and T who write, step on board 
the tug. “Cheerily, cheerily, oh!” begins 
that dismal windlass chorus as the anchor 
is being hove up; the emigrants give a sickly 
cheer, and another ship-load of humanity 
is off. 

The mysterious agency which whilom re~« 
moved the dock bridge from beneath my 
feet, has slowly ground it (with a rusty 
grumble as of iron chains in torture) into its 
place again, and I cross over to the other side, 

Dock upon dock, quays after quays, “ quay 
berths,” loading and unloading sheds, long 
lines of bonding warehouses, barrels, bales, 
boxes, pitch, tar, ropes, preserved provisions, 
water-casks, and exodus everywhere! Whole 
tribes of north-country people, and west- 
country people, and all sorts of country 
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people, darting off to the Antipodes with an 
eager, straining rush. As for New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia, those seaports 
are only considered as being “over the way,” 
easy little trips across the water, to be 
accomplished with a carpet-bag ‘and a hat- 
box, and with as little fuss and ceremony as 
a ride in one of the little ferry steamers that 
ply between Liverpool and Birkenhead, or 

mbe and Tranmere. Gentlemen go 
coolly off to Melbourne and Port Philip in 
Al coats and wide-awakes; ladies, to 
Adelaide and Geelong with blue pokes to 
their bonnets, and lapsful of crochet work as 
though they were going picnicking. Sunburnt 
captains, bound for the other side of the 
world, set off in their shirt-sleeves, and ‘tell 
their smiling cheerful spouses just'to mind 
the baby, and have dinner ready at four 
o'clock in about eight monthg time or so. Oh, 
cherrily, cheerily:! Cheerily,oh! A thousand 
hammers coopering ‘water-casks take ‘up the 
ery ; athousand shovels shovelling potatoes 
into'the hold for stock re-echo it. Stand out of 
the way there! Here is a waggon-load of 
preserved provisions: meck-turtle soup and 
stewed mushrooms in tin cases: hermetically 
sealed; green peas‘and fresh mint, to be eaten 
under'the line. Make way there for the live 
stock for the emigrant ship, Gold Nugget— 
sheep, poultry, and a milch cow. Mind your- 
self! a bullock has broken loose from the Jack 
Robinson, for Sydney. He is a patriotic 


beast: England, with all its faults, he loves 
itstill ; and, if he is to be made steaks of, he 
prefers being eaten on this side of the equi- 


noctial line. Stand from under! a giant 
crane is hoisting blocks .of Wenham Lake ice 
on board the Melbourne packet Bushranger. 
They are all pressed for time, they are all 
going, cheerily, cheerily ; they are all, if you 
will pardon me the expression, in such a devil 
of a hurry. 

But the trunks, my dear Sir, the trunks ! 
Can you, sensible, cautious, discreet as Iam 
sure you are, forbear, when you gaze on these 
trunks, forbear holding your head with your 
hands, or leaping into the air with a short 
howl, in sheer frenzy. The trunks! Roods, 
perches, acres of land covered with great 
sea-chests, trunks, bonnet-boxes, chaise boxes, 
portmanteaus, valises, trunks of piebald lea- 
ther, calf-skin, marble paper, morocco, Russia 
leather, oak, mahogany, and plain deal. Avva- 
lanches of trunks, with surely sufficient lite- 
rature pasted ‘inside to set up the schoolmaster 
abroad in Australia for years to come. As 
for such small articles as carpet-bags, desks, 
hat-boxes, writing-cases, and railway rugs, 
they are as plentiful as ratafia cakes, twenty 
a penuy. Children of tender years stagger 
by with trunks; stalwart porters carry piles 
of them, as waiters.at eating-houses carry the 
tin dishes and covers. Grim spectres hover 
about, moaning weird complaints of phantom 
boxes lost or mislaid, and point with skinny 
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straw. Icome upon the lone female in the 
bombazine dress and the triangular bonnet. 
She sits forlorn, “ remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly slow,” inexpressible misery on her wan 
face, stranded high and dry on a band-box. 
Her “things” have departed from her; an 
oak chest has been shipped bodily for Monte- 
video, and three mattresses and a paillasse 
went out ‘to the best of her belief in'the King 
Odin. She-is going to Celebes. Now what 
can this oll woman be going to do at 
Celebes? I+puzzle myself mightily with this 
question, staring like one distraught at this 
lone woman, sitting under'the Dock shed like 
a Banshee on a: band-box, till the edge of a 
hard-hearted oaken chest coming ‘violently on 
my toes sufficiently admonishes me to mind 
my own concerns. 

Still cheerily, cheerily to ‘all parts of the 
deep waters whither ships go, till I. stroll 
down to a remote quay'to change the scene, 
and see the Irish packets come ins Yet 
even here ’tis but ‘the old song ‘to a some- 
what fresher tune, for the mobs of poor Irish 
who are landed, pell mell, from the Dublin, 
and Belfast, and Cork steamers; are off again 
for America to-morrow’ or the next day. 
Tumbling ashore they come—ragged, dirty, 
draggle-tailed, and (to'trust their looks) ‘half- 
starved. Gaunt reapers and bogtrotters in 
those traditional blue. body-coats, leathern 
smalls, and bell-crowned hats, that seem to 
be manufactured nowhere save in Ireland; 
grizzled old women, bent double with age and 
infirmity ; children who seem to have sprung 
up like some crass fungus of decomposition 
rather than :to have been born; and slatternly 
girls with shawls huddled over ‘their ‘heads. 
Some of the men have thick:shoes, passably 
holey ; but three-fourths of the females: and 
all the children have neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. Some of the women carry heaps of 
what, at first sight, you might take for‘foul 
rags, but which, moving and crying suddenly, 
you discover to be babies. Their luggage is 
on'their backs, or in despairingly small and 
dirty bundles slung on sticks, They have a 
plurality of nothing save children. They 
may have money, some of these miserable 
objects—the bare price of their passage to 
America—sewn up in tattered petticoats and 
sleeve linings; but, whether they have or not, 
they have no sooner set foot on the quay than 
they fall a-begging, tendering the hand for 
charity mechanically, as a snufi-taker’s finger 
and thumb would seek his nose. They: sit 
down stolidly on ‘posts, or crouch on the bare 
ground, staring around with vaeaut listless 
eyes, as ‘though they had landed in the Moon 
and didn’t know the way to the mountains 
in it. And, poor souls! for aught they know 
of the land they have now'set their weary 
feet upon, they might just .as well be in the 
Moon, I trow. Presently come‘to them some 
of their own countrymen in darned coats and 
patched smalls, keepers of styes called lodging- 


fingers to invisible crockery-ware packed in!houses and dens called taverns. To these 
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are they consigned and carried away ; and if 


they have anything to be robbed of, and are 
robbed, they have, : at least, the satisfaction of 
being robbed by their compatriots. 

These woeful travellers have been gently 
pushed and hustled on shore by hundreds, 
and when the last bell-crowned hats have 
passed the gangway I am about departing, 
when I am informed that there is yet more 
live stock tobe landed. 
can remain, after all this misery:and:all these 
rags, and all these walking typhus fever and 
small-pox hospitals ? 

As I have asked the question, I must 
answer it. There is a great deal more on 
the deck of the steamer yet. Pigs more. 
Cattle more. Sheep more. Stand on the 
extreme verge of the quay and peep over on 
the deck of the steamer. Do not turn sick 
and rush away in horror, but look. Look 
at this Smithfield in miniature ; Smithfield, 
but infinitely more crowded in proportion ; 
Smithfield, but ten times dirtier ; Smithfield, 
with more cruelty, and wanton neglect, and 
shameful filth, than you would find any Mon- 
day or Friday morning, between Cock Lane on 
the one side and Barbican on the other. Are 
you a Common Councilman? If so, snuff up 
the balmy, piggy, beefy, muttony gale with a 
relish. Are yowa'slavery abolitionist ? Look 
on these beasts. so scientifically geometrically 
packed for economy of space, that every 
sheep’s leg fits into its fellow’s eye, and every 
bullock has'a sheep between its horns, and 
you will have a very apt idea of how herrings 
are packed in a barrel, and how negroes are 
stowed for the middle passage. Are you a 
statist? Speculate on the exact amount of 
suffering, the nice quota of torture, the justly 
balanced ratio of maddening thirst these 
miserable animals undergo during a twelve, 
a fifteen, or a twenty hours’ a. Are you 
a plain man with a plain English tongue} Lift 
it up, and’ with a will, against the shameful 
cruelties of the cattle transit system ; ayainst 
that monstrous inconsistency which can muke 
governments and municipalities argus-eyed 
to petty nuisances, and stone blind to these 
abominations ; which can make mayors, and 
corporations, and police authorities, strain at 
the gnat of an orange-woman or a halfpenny | 
candle sold on a Sunday, and swallow this | 
enormous camel. To look at these dumb 
creatures panting with agony, their tongues 
hanging out, their eyes dilated, their every 
muscle throbbing : staggering on their legs, 
wallowing in filth, too stupified with agony to 
low or bleat or squeak, too sick to move, too 
cowed to struggle: is enough to rouse a man of 
adamant. Some of the animals are so wedged 
and packed together that. they are suffocated, 
and, not able even to lie down and die, die 
standing. Here isa wretched bullock—luckier 
than its fellows, for it has some two inches 
space on either side of it—lying desolately by 
the funnel, with its eyes piteously turned up, 
and seeming to entreat aaeahhen: Nor will 
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slaughter. be long in coming; for the deputed 


slaughterer, nice in such matters, and knowing 
to:a hair the power of endurance in the beast, 
kills :it just before it would otherwise die. 
The dead carease would be unsaleable, or at 
best would have to be surreptitiously disposed 
of ; but, slaughtered alive, it is genuine im- 
ported meat, and fetches its price. 
_Gaaesily oh, cheerily ! 
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Axsovr thirteen years. ago, a Quaker was 
walking in arfield in Northumberland, when 
a thought struck him. 

Well! what of that? There are men 
walking in. fields. in Northwmberland every 
day ; aud there are Quakers walking in fields 
everywhere in England, at all times, and all 
with. some thought or another in their: heads. 
What is the wonder of that particular case, 
thirteen years ago ? 

Why, the idea was a noticeable one. It 
has produced some rather important results— 
results which make that walk in the field a 
matter of considerable consequence to every- 
body who reads this: page. 

The man who was walking was. named 
Thomas Edmondson. He had been, though 
a Friend, not a very successful man in life. 
He -was a man of integrity and .honour, as he 
afterwards abundantly proved, but he had 
been a bankrupt, and was maintaining him- 
self now as a railway clerk ata small station 
on the Neweastle and Carlisle line. In the 
course of his duties in this situation, he found 
it irksome to have to write on every railway 
ticket that he delivered. He saw the clumsi- 
ness of the method of tearing the bit of paper 
off the printed sheet as it was wanted, and 
filling it up with pen and ink. He perceived 
how much time, trouble, and error might be 
saved by the process being done in a 
mechanical way ; and it was w hen he set his 
foot down on a particular spot in the before- 
mentioned field that the idea struck him how 
all that he wished might be done by a 
machine :—how tickets might be printed with 
the names of stations, the class of carriage, 
the dates of the month, and all of them, from 
end to end‘ of the kingdom, on one uniform 
system. Most inventors accomplish their 
great deeds by degrees—one thought suggest- 
ing another from time to time; but, when 
Thomas Edmondson showed his family the 
spot in the field where his invention oceurred 
to him, he used to say that it came into his 
mind. complete, in its whole scope and all its 
details, Out of it has. grown the mighty 
institution of .the Railway Clearing House ; 
and with it the grand . organisation “by which 
the railways of the United Kingdom. act, in 
regard to the convenience of: individuals, as a 
unity, We may see at a glance the difference 
to every one of us of the present organised 
system—by which we can take our ticket from 
almost any place to any other, and get intoa 
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carriage on almost any of our great lines, to 
be conveyed without further care to the oppo- 
site end of the kingdom—and the unorganised 
condition of affairs from which Mr. Edmond- 
son rescued us, whereby we should have been 
compelled to shift ourselves and our luggage 
from time to time, buying new tickets, wait- 
ing while they were filled up, waiting at 
almost every joint of the journey, and having 
to do with divers Companies who ha 

nothing to do with each other but to find 
fault and be jealous. If we remember 
what the Railway Clearing House is, and 
what it does; if we remember that what 
it does is precisely what it saves travellers 
and merchants the trouble of doing; 
if we remember that the two hundred clerks 
of that establishment dispose of above fifty 
millions of matters of detail in the course of 
a year, we shall see that Mr. Edmondson’s 
idea has saved a good deal of trouble toa 
good many people besides himself. 

It was thought a fine thing, and justly, 
when one railway was complete, for a short 
distance. It was thought a splendid thing 
that railways should be opened in various 
parts of the country; and when it was 
arranged that some of them should meet at 
certain points, people asked whether so grand 
a thing was ever heard of before. But there 
was something grander to come: a plan by 
which a dozen Companies should unite to 
carry a passenger and his carpet-bag as far as 


he wanted to go, and save him the trouble of 
dividing the fare among them by doing it 
themselves. In the central spot at the Euston 
Square Station where the Clearing House 
may be found, the railway Companies have 


theiz mutual charges computed and the 
balances struck and cleared, day by day, from 
the twelfth part of a schoolboy and his box 
to the charges on “horses, carriages, and 
ers, which, the orders declare, “are not 
to included in the parcels” transmitted 
during the day. It would be cruel to torture 
the reader’s imagination with a precise 
account of what the business is that is accom- 
ee by that courageous band—the two 
nundred clerks of the Clearing House. It is 
enough to say that they examine and record 
the business of (we believe by this time) a 
thousand stations, with all their complications. 
Now, if we consider what these complications 
are—that, for instance, for passengers alone, 
without regarding the transmission of goods, 
the changes on a single line of thirty stations 
may amount to six thousand nine hundred 
and sixty, we shall shrink from looking more 
closely into the bewildering business of the 
Clearing House. The letters received and 
sent off amount to many thousands per day, 
and there is a staff of lads whose business it is 
to open and sort them. 

Some of us who have travelled on very 
short, or very insignificant out-of-the-way 
lines may have seen, up to yesterday, paper 
tickets—yellow, blue, or pink—printed in 
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ordinary printing-presses. There are a few 
such ; but they are now quite exceptional, 
The little cards—blue, for the most part— 
which gentlemen stick in their hats and 
ladies carry in their gloves, are Mr. Edmond- 
son’s tickets; and they are now well-nigh 
universal in the United Kingdom, and familiar 
iu France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, the West Indies, and Peru. 
rather confounding to the imagination, in the 


first instance, to see, as we did the other day | 


at the patentee’s office in Dubliv, the boxes 
of cards that had arrived from Delarue’s, to 
be printed. A square deal box, such as 
would nicely hold a lady’s bonnet and be 
light enough to be carried by the lady herself, 
is, when packed with these cards, a heavy 
load for a porter, and a fatiguing sight for 
unaccustomed eyes. It is fatiguing to think 
of the crowd that would be formed by the 
railway passengers who will be transmitted 
by means of this one boxful of cards, As- 
sembled in Hyde Park or on Salisbury Plain, 
they would be very alarming in the eyes of 
the Pope or Louis Napoleon. There are 
cards of six colours; and of a few more 
devices. It would be convenient to the 
printers to have them all alike; and it is no 
matter of rejoicing to them when any Company 
falls in love with some parti-coloured device, 
requiring double printing, or other special 
management. There is so much convenience, 
however, in certain cases, in the tickets bein 
distinguishable at a glance—as the Scote 
by a thistle at the back, and different Scotch 
lines by a different grouping of the thistle— 
that the pattern-book of the patentee will 
probably always have, as now, a few pages 
filled with specimens of devices. 

We are now to see these tickets printed, 
But we have first to dispose of our surprise 


jat seeing how circumscribed and quiet is the 


oe by which so vast a work is accom- 
plished as the providing of the passports of 
all Ireland. We would not, for all the benefits 
of travel, exchange our passport system for 
that of any country on the continent. Here 
is no staring in one’s face, as if one were a 
criminal, to note the colour of hair and eyes, 
and the shape of one’s visage. Here is no 
dismal anticipation of future annoyances, of 
bearded inspectors, of dirty-fisted hirelings, 
who will turn over one’s clothes in one’s 
trunks, and inspect a washing-bill, as: if it 
contained treason and insurrection. Here 
we have a moderate-sized apartment, fitted 
up with little besides the apparatus, and 
tenanted by two neatly-dressed, cheerful- 
faced, kind-spoken Friends—young brothers, 
who quietly work out here the invention of 
their honoured relative. It is in this one 
room, and by that bright, clean, handsome 


apparatus, that millions of railway passports | 


are prepared. There is a larger establish- 
ment at Manchester; but here this modest 
one is all-sufficient, as it is easy for one 
pair of hands to print two hundred tickets 


It is | 
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per minute, and possible to print three 
hundred. 
| The first thing about the machine which 
catches the eye is an upright mahogany shaft, 
| about two feet high, large enough in the 
| inside to contain a pile of blank tickets, laid 
| flat upon each other. Hidden within the 
| machine is a little form of type, containing 
the names of the places to be printed, and the 
| class of carriage. The practice of printing 
| the fare is now’ nearly abolished, it being 
found to occasion great loss and inconvenience 
in case of the fare having to be altered; 
which must now and then happen. The type 
is inked by a saturated ribbon, which travels 
over a wheel, and is brought into contact with 
the form. A feeder withdraws the blank 
tickets incessantly, one by one, from the 
| bottom of the pile, and passes them under 
the form of type, which is pressed down upon 
| each as it proceeds to the opening where it 
| presents itself, face uppermost, to the printer 
who is working the lever, so that he can see 


| that each is right and complete, before it falls | 


into its place in the receptacle below. As 
we have said, two or three hundred can pass 
| under his eye every minute that he is at 
work. But each one of these tickets bears a 
| different number, from 0 up to 10,000. Two 
brass-banded wheels, so close to each other as 
| to look like one, and each bearing raised 
figures, revolve at different rates with the 
working of the rest of the apparatus, the 
| distance of one figure at a time for the units, 
| and the second wheel, the distance of one 
| figure at a time for the hundreds: so that 
the tickets present a numbered end to the eye 
of the printer, as he works his lever. Lest 
there should be any mistake, however, 
| through a moment’s lapse of attention on the 
os of the workman, there is a Checking 
| Machine—also the invention of Mr. Edmond- 
| son—by which the printed tickets are finall 
| tested. They are piled ina shaft, and deenged, 
| one by one, by the turning of a handle which 
turns also an index, numbered ; so that the 
| number turned up and the ticket dropped 
| should correspond, This process is so easy 
|. that six hundred per minute can be disposed of. 
| Thereare specimens in this room of all there- 
ceptacles for tickets invented by Mr. Edmond- 
| son; the Issue Cases, of various prices and 
constructions, from the small one needed at 
a little rural station or on board a steamer, 
to the great cupboard required at any central 
railway station. There are the shafts or 
columns which are to be kept supplied with 
tickets, the undermost of which tickets is to 
be drawn out by the touch of a ror ater 
and there are the slips of slate on which the 
clerk is to note down the number of the 
ticket with which he begins” his issue for 
the train then in hand. There are drawers 
or cases, with compartments, with similar 
slips of slate for humbler uses. There 
is also a more important little machine 
than any other but the printing-machine 
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—the Dating-press. We are all familiar 
with the click of the sort of bottle-jack 
which stands on the counter of every booking- 
office ; that machine into which the cler 

pushes one end of the ticket he is selling, 
and from which it comes out dated. This is 
Mr. Edmondson’s convenient dating-press, 
which does its work without any further 
trouble to the clerk than his changing the 
type the last thing at night for the next day, 
and seeing now and then that the ribbon is 
duly saturated with the mixture which is to 
ink the type. Let us see—what is there besides 
in this quiet little Dublin office? There is 
the box of type, in the slits of which are the 
arranged types—the names of the stations, alk 
ready to be transferred to the form in the 
machine. And there is a neat mahogany 
slide or case, in which the printed tickets are 
marshalled, to be tied in packets of two 
hundred and fifty ; and whence they are 
taken to be packed in their proper drawers, 
in readiness for the orders which will certainly 
be coming in soon. In the general directions 
issued, in the form of a pamphlet, to all 
clerks-in-charge on railways, it is the first 
order that they are to be incessantly careful 
to keep a sufficient provision of tickets from 
their own station to every other to which 
passengers are booked: and especially when 
fairs, or other incidents, are likely to cause 
an increased demand ; and next, that the 
tubes are to be duly replenished with tickets, 
the lowest number Lehre at the bottom. Each 
clerk had need be careful to watch lest any of 
his stock should be misplaced ; for, if too high 
a number gets abroad, he must account for 
all below it. The rule is, that the clerk must 
make good all deficiencies, and pay over all 
surplus money. This is no hardship to an 
able and honest clerk, who will not get 
wrong in his accounts ; and it is a necessary 
rule, if the vast host of railway clerks is to be 
kept in any order at all. But it renders a 
sharp look-out a matter of indispensable self- 
defence to the official who lives under such an 
ordinance. After the closing of the hatch in 
the booking-office, the account of the pas- 
sengers just despatched has to he made out; 
and this is done by means of the numbering 
on the ticket. The closing number that went 
away by the preceding train is booked ; and 
at the bottom of the tube is the lowest 
number remaining ; the number between the 
two is that which has now to be accounted 
for—that, of course, of the passengers who are 
now whirling away to their several desti- 
nations. The clerk has to record twice the 
closing number of the tickets for each train ; 
that is, in the compartments at the station, 
and in the proper column in the passengers’ 
ticket-book, which is ruled and printed for 
the purpose. There are returns, in a puzzling 
number, to be filled up daily, several of which 
are connected, more or less, with the records 
involved in the delivery of these wonderful 
tickets. We will not perplex ourselves with 
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them now, but merely giance at the trouble | administration of tickets, any more than it is 


occasioned by vd passenger omitting to 
supply himself with a ticket, or to deliver it 
up on leaving the platform at any inter- 
mediate station ; and again, at the business— 
no trifile—of tying up in one mass the tickets 
of every arrival train, after the passengers 
are off and away, into a hundred homes, or 
inns, or new trains. These used-up tickets 
are marked with the numbers of each class 
from every other station, and transmitted to 
the check-clerk’s office by the first through- 
train the following morning. Thus it is 
seen that these tickets are the currency by 
which the bargain of travel is carried on, 
and without which the business would be 
as clumsy as a state of barter is in compa- 
rison with one of established monetary 
arrangements. 

And how did the invention of Mr, Edmond- 
son reach this extent. of perfection ? 

On his machines may be seen the name of 
Blaylock ; Blaylock was. a watchmaker, an 
acquaintance of Edmondson’s, and a man whom 
he knew to be capable of working out his 
idea. He told him what he wanted; and 
Blaylock understood him, and realised his 
thought. The third machine that they made 
was nearly.as good as those now in use. The 


one-we saw had scarcely wanted five shillings’ 
worth of repairs in five years; and, when it 
needs more, it will be from sheer wearing 


away of the brass-work, by constant hard 
friction. The Manchester and Leeds Railway 
Company were the first to avail themselves of 
Mr. ondson’s invention; and they secured 
his services at their station at Oldham Road, 
for atime, He took out a patent ; and his 
invention became so widely known and appre- 
ciated, that he soon withdrew himself from 
all other engagements, to perfect its details 
and provide tickets to meet the daily growing 
demand. He let out his patent on profitable 
terms—ten shillings per mile per annum ; 
that is, a railway of thirty miles long paid 
him fifteen pounds a year for a license to 
print its own tickets by his apparatus; and 
a railway of sixty. miles long paid him thirty 
pounds, and soon. As his profits began to 
come in, he began to spend them ; and it is 
not the least interesting part of his history to 
see how. It has been told that he was a 
bankrupt early in life. The very first use 
he made of his money was to pay every 
shilling he had ever owed. He was forty-six 
when he took that walk in the field in 
Northumberland. He was fifty-eight when he 
died, on the twenty-second of June, last 
year. 

When we glance over the Railway Reports 
of the United Kingdom for a single year, it 
may strike us that a vast deal of riding has 
come out of one solitary walk—a prodigious 
machinery of convenience out of one turn of 
a sagacious man’s thought. It is not an exagge- 
ration to attribute a considerable proportion 


to ascribe much of the increase of commercial 
business to the institution of a convenient 
currency. The present number of travellers 
could not have been forwarded if their tickets 
must still have been torn off printed sheets or 
books, and filled up with pen and ink. If it 
be said that this is one of the inventions 
which is sure to come because it is so 
much wanted, and that Thomas Edmondson 


happened to be the man; we may safely say | 


that he was the man who conceived a vast 


idea with the true sagacity of genius, and | 
worked it out with industry and patience, | 
and enjoyed its honours with modesty, and | 
dispensed its fruits with honour and generosity, 


We do not know what his best friends need | 


claim for him more. 


CHIPS. 


FAIRY RINGS. 

ScieNcE, some years ago, used to be only 
another word for prose. 
flight, and created a few beautiful scenes for 
its own contemplation, down came. science 
and blotted them all out. The rainbows that 
hung over.a waterfall were explained with the 
most petrifying accuracy. They became mere 
refractions of the sun’s rays from the agitated 
spray. Echoes had no Lurleis lamenting their 
miserable fate, and appealing for help or com- 
passion. They were replications of sound, 
produced by the undulatory air-wave bei 
pushed back by the resistance of a brick wal 
Ghosts were Brewstered into natural appear- 


ances ; and the Fairy Rings were the result of — 


fungi ! 
Oh! were they? We have a word or 
two to say on that subject, which we trust 


will restore those circular ball-rooms to their | 


original possessors, and. enable us to look on 
them once more without disgusting associa- 
tions with toad-stools and mushrooms. How 
can fungi keep so exactly circular in their 
progress ? or why aa 


If the fancy took a | 


not they stretch | 


their lines straight forward, or to one side, or || 


in squares? Moreover, how is it possible for 
them to begin their proceedings at the outer 
portion of the ring? How, then, are the 
Fairy Rings produced? You don’t wish us 
to believe in the revels of Oberon and Titania, 
though the peasant, returning from his work, 
has seen the glimmer of the fairies’ dance 
in a corner of the grass-field near the planta- 
tion. About six inches high these fairies 
seem ; all clothed in sparkling garments, glit- 
tering like ladies at a court ball with dia- 
monds glancing in the light. Sometimes they 


stand on tip-toe, or spring up to the height of | 


a foot ; and sometimes they seem to curtsey to 
the ground ; then, all of a sudden, as if dis- 
turbed by the observation of a mortal, they 
disappear. The peasant rubs his eyes and 
wonders. He goes up to the place where 


of the existing passenger traflic to the skilful! they have tripped so merrily, and finds “a 


| 
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herbage brown and trodden down as if by 
thousands of tiny feet. In a day or two the 
grass recovers its greenness, the footsteps of 
the dancers are recognised by the superior 
strength of the vegetation wherethey whirled 
each other round in the waltz; and then—as 
if the soil was warmed by their dancing, and 
all its productive powers increased by contact 
with their light fantastic toes—appears a 
crop of fungi. The fungi follow the exact 
course of the circle traced in the revels of the 
fairies ; and science, which has lately left col- 
leges and cloisters, and is in fact more poetical 
than all the nine Muses put together, ratifies 
the peasant’s declaration, and only adds in a 
whisper that the fairies are — Electricity. 
Electric sparks are the heroes of that assembly 
room; more brilliant and flashing than the 


dandies celebrated by Pope :— 


“ More lucky than Fungoso atthe play, 
These sparks with anxious vanity display 
What the fine gentlemen wore yesterday.” 


It was an old idea that lightning was the 
cause of Fairy Rings; but the agricultural 
mind was incredulous of the action of so 
subtle an agent, and fell back for repose on 
the Fungus theory. Without any acquaint- 
ance with the previous guesses which had 
attributed these poetical circles to lightning, 
a friend of ours was standing under a tree 
on his lawn, when, on looking at a Fairy 
Ring a few yards in advance of him, he was 
surprised to observe that the outline of the 
tree was strictly followed upon the grass. 
The completeness of the circle was marred by 
the projecting branches, and it had, in every 
respect, the appearance of having been in- 
terrupted by the tree and of having flowed 
down from leaf and spray, indenting itself 
on the ground, like a permanent shadow of 
the obstructing parts. He remarked that 
the traces were all on the southern side of the 
tree ; and; in all his subsequent observations, 
he found it a universal characteristic of the 
rings that they were produced by a motion 
from the northward. In the north is the 
great storehouse of electric power ; and, ‘when 
a supply is required in other directions, the 
Fairy Rings are halting-places on its way from 
head-quarters. You may have observed that 
sometimes the circle is not perfect, even in 
situations where there are no trees or other 
solid objects to affect its form. You will 
often see, for instance, that the southern 
portion of the ring is incomplete ; and this 
you will find to be uniformly the case when 
the declination of the ground is such that the 
electric sparks strike on the northern part 
first, and are carried forward before they 
touch the lower piece of ground, which slopes 
rapidly to the south. In this case it has the 
appearance of a horse-shoe lying with its toe 
to the north. On the other hand, when the 
impact takes place upon a flat surface, the 
ring is perfect, from the uninterrupted cir- 
cular progress of the fluid; and if, by any 
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chance, it hits upon a field with a slight 
declination to the north, the figure is irre- 
os in the thickness of its ring, as if it 
1ad been flattened by the resistance of the 
ground. 

The experiments of Mr. Crosse and others 
on the prolific and ripening effects of streams 
of electricity on fields of wheat, will explain 
the cause of the vigorous vegetation where 
these eircles are made. Whatever germ may 
be in the land is awakened to immediate life, 
Strange weeds, and even grasses of an unusual 
kind, have been found actively springing up 
under the electric excitement; and these 
vivifying effects extend several inches into 
the soil. But, of all the inquiries of our 
friend, the strangest conclusion, certainly, is 
the stoppage of the electric fluid by an inter- 
vening object, such as a house or tree, and 
the definition of this object on the grass on 
its southern side. A strong confirmation of 
these conclusions is found in an old number 
of the Quarterly Review (No. 59), where, 
in a notice of Dr. Dwight’s travels in New 
England, the following passage occurs, so 
strictly in accordance with the theory we 
have attempted to explain, that it- seems a 
very fitting termination of our Chip. 

“ A person in Virginia, standing at his door 
during a great thunder-gust, was killed ; an 
intermediate tree at some distance was struck 
at the same time; and, when the corpse was 
examined, it was found that the tree was 
delineated upon it in miniature; the sur- 

| rounding part of the body being livid, but 
that which was covered be the tree, of its 
natural colour. He (Dr. Dwight) gives this 
as a well-known and well-attested fact ; but 
adds that he does not pledge himself for the 
truth of it, because it appears so improbable 
land unphilosophical. Our knowledge in man 
branches of natural history would be mu 
less imperfect than it is, if many facts had 
not been suppressed—either from a fear, like 
this, lest they should be thought incredible, 
or from that unreasoning incredulity, which 
will not, even upon the strongest testimony, 
give credence to anything which it cannot 
explain.” 


A CHEAP DINNER. 


I went the other day to pay a visit to my 
respected friend Herr von Schmidt, who 
lives in Germany in the dominions of His 
Serenity the Prince of the Towering Taxes. 
Herr von Schmidt has no establishment, and 
there is a tradition in the neighbourhood that 
none of his,friends have ever been able, after * 
the closest inquiry, to ascertain where he lived. 
He met me at the station, however, according 
to previous appointment. “ It is half-past 
twelve o’clock,” said the Herr von Schmidt ; 
“are you hungry? J am, very!” and the 
Herr von Schmidt’s looks also assured me 
| that he was confining himself strictly to the 
truth. 
| I had breakfasted, according to the Teutonic 
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custom, ona little piece of bread resembling a 
penny trumpet, and some detestable coffee ; 
and therefore eagerly replied to the question 
of my friend in the affirmative, dreading, how- 
ever, rather, to find myself thrust in among 
the hot, noisy, detestable assembly of a German 
table-T'héte. My friend, however, is a man of 
some importance in the town, being Herr 
Deputy-sub-assistant-auditor to Herr Under- 
secretary to a local and independent branch 
of the railway. He was, indeed, far too 

eat a man to dine at a table-d’héte, since the 
English have made them dear and unfashion- 
able. He presented me, therefore, to two of 
Who they were, does not 


his colleagues. 
matter ; for, to judge of a man’s character 
from his profession, is to be wilfully misled. 
Some of the quietest and steadiest men I 


have ever known were consistent support 


of the opera and the turf, and some of the 
flightiest and lightest-hearted, men of letters. 
The jolliest person beyond all question I 
ever met with was an undertaker; one 
of my most cheerful friends was a Presby- 
terian clergyman ; and the sternest,a comic 
actor. 

Enough, therefore, that the Herr von 
Schmidt and his two friends, accompanied by 
their beards, their cigars,and myself,adjourned 
from the railway to dine at the principal inn. 
It goes by the name of the United Germany ; 
and, on the sign-board, is painted a lively and 
appropriate representation of the historical 
cats of Kilkenny. Let the reader transport 
himself to the first inn of a provincial town in 
England—neither at a watering-place nor in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a fashionable 

k of hounds—and ask himself calmly what 

e would be likely to get for dinner? Itisa 
question to which I could hardly venture to 
reply. In my hunting days it used to be 
chops, steaks, and eggs and bacon—bacon and 
eggs, steaks, and chops, and so on, ringing the 
changes as often as you like ; but, as I have 
little inclination for any of these delicacies, I 
very seldom found anything that it was 
poe for a London appetite to digest, and 

have been haunted with the ghost of a 
tough country steak, and an abominable inky 
fluid the waiter was pleased to designate as 
ketchup, or some such name, for twenty-four 
hours after it ought to have been laid for 
ever. 

Let me, as a contrast, transcribe the dinner 
provided at half-an-hour’s notice under the 
sign of the United Germany for our party of 
four. We had aclear (strained) soup of ex- 
quisite flavour, accompanied by powdered 
cheese for those fond of strong stimulants. 
Then craw-fish, and black bread and butter. 
Then a fillet of beef (pique) with a sauce of 
truffles and Madeira. Then some red cabbages, 
stewed apples, and mashed potatoes ; some 
cutlets of fresh pork, and some cold tongue ; 
some éels in asparagus jelly ; some hashed 
venison, garnished with rice; some youn 
chickens with Perigord sauce ; preserves an 
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salad; a plum pudding; dessert, and fruit 
ices, 

This dinner cost us just three shillings a 
head. We had, moreover, napkins, a spot- 
less table-cloth, and finger-glasses. I am not 
at all vaunting the Wishes of Herr von 
Schmidt's diuner, which is, perhaps, the 
worst taste, but only the number, quality, 
and price of the dishes. 

Let the country solicitor who paid ten 
shillings for his dinner yesterday in a dingy 
room in Bishopsgate Street, ask himself if he 
dined anything like so well as we did for 
three? and let any one of the unlucky 
diners-out in London condemned to a three- 
shilling dinner, compare their bill of fare 
with this. 

Why it is, or how it is, that everything 
should be dearer in England than in the 
whole world over, it is not at present our 
province to inquire; but the fact, as it un- 
doubtedly exists, is extremely unreasonable, 
since every single article we consumed in the 
dominions of His Serene Highness the Prince 
of the Towering Taxes, with the sole exception 
of the truffles, can, with proper management, be 
obtained cheaper in London, from the cheese 
(Chester, by the way,) to the ice ;—and the 
fuel with which our dinner was cooked 
is beyond all comparison dearer than in 
England. The simple secret was in the judi- 
cious division of the contents of the various 
dishes into proper portions, just enough for 
the consumption of the people for whom they 
were provided, and no more, instead of 
giving them an equal quantity of one thing ; 
the cunning of the cook, and the number of 
diners-out having brought the art of pro- 
viding small dinners into a state of great 
perfection. Many a dozen workmen at the 
same factory, who carry their clammy, un- 
wholesome dinners in their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and bolt the unsavoury mess with a 
pint of beer in the a of a public-house, 
might, by merely clubbing the price of their 
separate meals, though but a few halfpence, 
and dining together, conduce considerably to 
their own comfort and the advancement of the 
noble science of cookery. There is an excellent 
workmans’ dinner in Paris, _, for 
threepence ; and most of the officers’ messes 
throughout Germany are served according to 
contract, and very well served too, at from 
fivepence to sixpence a head. 


ALICE’S POSIES. 


Ay old house, very old, so that decay 

Made a most visible progress day by day ; 

The very pigeons from its moss-grown roof, 
Full of forebodings, seemed to keep aloof— 

As even their light weight might serve to bring 
Down toppling ornaments, so tottering 

As the stone carven vases duly set 

At intervals along the parapet. 

Yet, on the very summit of the roof, 

A group of poppies year by year gave proof 
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Of summer's influence, and flaunting grew 
Unmatched in beauty and unbleached in hue, 

So rich in colour and so wondrous fair, 

Men marvelled how such garden-flowers came there, 


Little Alice idly sitteth 
In a casement high and deep, 

And her cunning garland knitteth 
From a freshly-gathered heap ; 

She is called—and nurse will chide it, 
So, ill brooking all reproof, 

She flung forth her wreath to hide it, 
Up, upon the slanting roof, 


Little Alice grew a lady, 
And her garland also grew, 
In a nook secure and shady, 
Far from reach yet full in view. 
She, like them, held men at distance, 
Very calm, and proud, and fair. 
Who can tell what cold resistance 
Loving hearts encountered there ? 


Once she said—perchance 'twas lightly, 
Or to hold such friends aloof :— 
‘See my poppy wreath, how brightly 
It is waving on the roof ; 
Knights of yore refused no trial, 
Knew no peril, spurned all pain : 
He need never fear denial, 
Who brings me yon wreath again.” 


Near that mansion, many-gabled, 
Lived a student, loved her well, 
And his busy fancy fabled 
All good gifts with her must dwell. 
Struggling onward, poor and lowly, 
Still he watched her from afar ; 
As, to pilgrim—image holy ; 
As, to pilot—guiding star. 


All day long her posies gleaming 
Wooed him from their lofty crest ; 
All night long his fevered dreaming 
Saw him of the wreath possessed, 
(Surely they were magic flowers 
Blooming on such verge extreme, 
And they shewed their mystic powers 
By their influence on his dream.) 


Lo! one midnight from his casement, 
Crept the sleeper to the roof; 

Those who saw him, in amazement, 
Marvelled what was his behoof. 

*T wixt that mansion’s outer gable 
Props extend, his home to meet— 

Frail, and old, and sore unstable, 
Hang they o’er the narrow street. 


Fast the gazers’ hearts are beating— 
The roof slants so straight and steep ; 
There’s no rest, and no retreating, 
Should aught chance to break his sleep. 
But they watch him softly, steady, 
Creeping on his prize to gain : 
Did that high and haughty lady 
Dream no dream of grief or pain ? 


Back in safety, back he passes ; 
Anxious crowds have filled the street-— 
And, from all these breathless masses, 
Shouts his safe returning greet. 


DEAD, OR ALIVE? 


Wakened up, he graspeth tightly 
Flowers late blooming on the roof; 

Through his web of fortune, brightly 
Silver threads pervade the woof. 


At that moment, Lady Alice 
From a festive scene returned, 
Guest of late in yonder palace 
Where the lights still brightly burned. 
From her carriage steps the beauty, 
Marvelling what crowd is there ; 
And they stand aside in duty, 
Giving place to one so fair. 


On her threshold stands the student, 
Crowns her with her poppy wreath ; 
Had not love, the young imprudent, 
Snatched it from the jaws of death. 
Into tears of strong relenting, a 
Trembling cold, with sudden fright, 
All her wilful pride repenting, 
Chose she him her lord that night. 


Happy student! Happy lady! 
She, it seems, had marked him long, 
And her woman's wit was ready 
To do other suitors wrong. 
Fora hope had scarce existed 
Very vague, and wild, and vain, 
As that mortal, unassisted, 
Could that poppy wreath attain. 


But his peril won her over 
To a sudden burst of tears : 
Tears, her inmost heart disecover— 
Heart, she had concealed for years. 
Pride retreated, all unequal 
To a further course pursue. 
To their lives’ end runs the sequel— 
Love reigned warm and fond and true 


This is the strange old story that they told 

Of a deserted mansion, very old, 

That, in the centre of my native town, 

Looks on its humbler neighbours proudly down 
And should you doubt it, is there not a proof 

In the bright poppies glowing on the roof ?— 
Where still they flourish, though for many a day, 
Both Alice and her lord have passed away. 


DEAD, OR ALIVE? 


Great heroes and great malefactors lay 
such hold of the popular imagination, that it 
is difficult to believe in the reality of their 
decease. Though they are slain in battle, or 
cast off from a scaffold in presence of a thou- 
sand spectators, whispers soon begin to spread 
that the death-wound was not fatal, or that 
the culprit escaped strangulation by wearing 
a silver pipe down his throat. Harold sur- 
vives the Battle of Hastings ; and Fauntleroy 
is a merchant in New York. Kings have the 
same prescriptive tenacity of life, whether 
they were culprits or heroes. Richard the 
Second of England, James the Fourth of 
Scotland, and Sebastian of Portugal, lived in 
the belief of their respective nations long 
after their brains were out. The peasantry of 
Alsace are in expectation at this moment 
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of the re-appearance of Napoleon, and Russian 
serfs are said to talk mysteriously of the 
return of Alexander from his retirement at 
Taganrog. We can fancy a meeting between 
uncle and nephew, and also between the 
Tartaric brothers, which would be rather 
embarrassing to all parties. A snug little 
club of post-funereal monarchs might easily 
be got up; and here is the history of a can- 
didate, who, we trust, runs no chance of 
being black-balled by the firmest stickler for 
divine right and hereditary power. An 
objection, to be sure, may be raised, that by 
the very terms of this account he forfeits his 

ualification as a member of a society of the 
deadl -lively, seeing that he is finally settled 
and ioe buried at last ; but who knows 
but that the settlement may have been as 
unsubstantial, and his coffin as empty on this 
occasion as ‘on the first? Ifa man comes to 
life once, why not twice or any number of 
times? At all events, it will be agreed 
that up to the year 1830 he would have 
been an eligible candidate; for it was only 
in that year that any well-authenticated 
narrative of his (real) death was given to the 
public. 

A French officer, who had served with dis- 
tinction in the wars of Napoleon, found him- 
self and his sword growing equally rusty 
in a land where golden epaulets and a silver 
scabbard were more valued than the bold 
heart or steel blade. Year after year passed 
on, and Major Grasigny found his mous- 
tachios getting greyer, and his purse emptier 
—without a hope of a rejuvenescence of his 
hair, or replenishment of his pocket. What was 
he todo? He had heard from a regimental 
chaplain that it was strongly recommended 
to convert certain implements of warfare 
into ploughshares, and he determined to 
follow the advice ; but, as he had no land on 
which to exercise his agricultural skill, even 
after the transformation had been effected, 
he resolved to Jeave France to the most pious 
and gluttonous of kings, and betake himself 
to a country where a stout arm and firm 
resolve might keep him, at all events, from 
poverty and contempt. So Major Grasigny, 
of the second battalion of the Imperial Guard, 
collected the small remainder of his wealth, 
shook off the dreams of fresh campaigns 
that had haunted his pillow ever since he had 
been borne down by the last charge at 
Waterloo ; left off his military strut ; studied 
“Books of the Farm” and the “ Dairyman’s 
Guide,” and embarked at Dieppe, to settle in 
the backwoods of America. 

The journey from New York to the Pacific 
is now a matter of every-day occurrence ; 
it is so common indeed, and everybody has 
heard so much about it, that everybody knows 
all the stopping-places as well as his way to 
church. Unfortunately, the Major was not 
a great geographer, and knew nothing of 
natural history; so his contribution to the 
stores of our useful information was neither 
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extensive nor valuable. He climbed an in- 
finite variety of mountains; was nearly 
drowned half-a-dozen times in crossing name- 
less. rivers ; was, of course, swamped three 
or four times in canoes; narrowly escaped 
twice from a prairie on fire; encountered 
wild Indians; had a fight with forty buf- 
faloes ; and, in short, went through the usual 
adventures of an emigrant in search of a 
home. 

Faintly and wearily the way-worn traveller 
saw the end of his journey approaching at 
last: and also of his possessions. A few 
dollars were all that remained to him when 
he arrived at the district in which he pro- 
posed to set up his staff. The name of it 
has never been exactly discovered, the Gallic 
pronunciation being unfavourable to geogra- 
phical identification; but, as nearly as it 
could be made out, it was the township of 
Squash-bash, beautifully situated on the 
bank of the River of Salt. The Salt River, 
as it is more familiarly called by Anglo-Saxon 
tongues, was at that time almost the utmost 
limit of what is called civilisation : the said 
civilisation consisting in a superior knowledge 
of rifle shooting, and large importations of 
gin. The major had walked on in advance of | 
the humble vehicle that conveyed his goods, || 
and rejoiced to find himself once more re- 
stored to the bosom of a Christian society ; 
for, in the course of his walk, he came upon 
the body of an Indian recently shot, and 
nearly stumbled over the person of a gentle- 
man from Kentucky who lay across the path- 
way, immensely drunk. Encouraged by these 
sights he hurried forward ; and, on emerging 
from the forest, the settlement of Squash- 
bash met his eyes. In more senses than one 
it was the settlement of his hopes. He didn’t 
know the richness of that virgin soil, the 
advantages of that glorious river, the health- 
ful alternations of that delicious climate from 
the black hole of Calcutta to the top of 
Caucasus. He saw nothing but what po- 
sitively met his eyes, A primrose to him 
was nothing but a primrose, whether it grew 
by a river’s brim, or hung from a dandy’s 
button-hole. It was a dull, dead, uniform 
plain, overgrown with coarse reeds and 
traversed by a vulgar, sullen-looking stream, 
which recalled to him neither the luxuriance 
of the Rhine, nor the glories of the Danube. 
There was no sign of human habitation where- 
ever he mel his eyes. It was not long, 
however, before he discovered that he was 
not the monarch of all he surveyed; for he 
had not sat down many minutes to rest him- 
self on the trunk of a fallen tree, when he 
heard the whizz of a bullet close at his ear, 
and the sharp crack of a rifle at no great 
distance. A thin wreath of smoke revealed 
the spot whence the assault proceeded ; and, 
|jumping to his feet, the major ferociously 
placed his right hand on his left-hand pocket, 
as if in instant expectation of feeling the hilt 
of a sword, and advanced rapidly to where his 
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enemy had taken up his position. The rifle 
still pointed towards the inoffensive stranger, 
and was held by a gentleman with a remark- 
ably long nose and small eyes, and a thin, 
lanky figure enveloped in a suit of loose, 
flowing nankeen, and surmounted by a 
sombrero of enormous breadth. At his belt, 
also, he wore a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols, and a couple of thick-handled daggers ; 
or he was a justice of the peace, and had 
formerly been employed as a missionary 
among the native tribes. 

“TIl larn. yer to dismolish my Tiousehold 
furniture, you Hivite and Perizzite,” he said. 
“Do you think Hiramopolis is a captured 
city, that you kick about my tables and 
chairs in that ere owdacious manner ?” 

The major knew very little English ; in 
fact, his knowledge of that language was 
limited to the short prayer or adjuration 
with which our countrymen, from an excess 
of religious enthusiasm, are in the habit of 
interlarding even their secular conversation. 
He therefore gave utterance to it as a sort of 
Shibboleth, which was to show he was no 
hostile intruder into the land. But Hiram 
Blotts,.for such was the name of the worthy 
magistrate, was not entirely satisfied by the 
address, but continued his objurgation— 

“You swearing Canaanite, I’ve a good 
mind to fine yer a dollar for that ’ere oath 
launched at an officer of the States in the 
execution of his duty. Why did yer sit down 
on my ’hogany table, you insolent French 
Jebusite with the dirty beard? Get ont of 
Hiramopolis, or I’ll send you to jail for three 
months as a rogue and vagabond,” 

And as he spoke, he pointed in a threaten- 
ing manner to a little rise of the ground about 
a hundred yards to his left, as if to call the 
major’s attention to the city prison, which 
figured in that position on the plan of the 
future town. There was something in the 
tone of Hiram’s voice which jarred: on the 
Frenchman’s feelings, and he was on the eve 
of taking his chance of the marksmanship of 
his opponent, and coming to close quarters, 
when a person. who had hitherto been lying 
in the reeds at Hiram’s feet, to all appearance 
sound asleep, lifted his head and asked, in 
a tone of surprise, what the quarrel was 
about. 

“ Drop it, Abinoam,” said Mr, Blotts, “ and 
let me settle the besieger. He’s been and 
took possession of all my moveables—sofas, 
chairs, and tables, as if he had bought ’em 
out of a ’polsterer’s shop.” 

Abinoam, in a sort of French unknown 
either at Paris or Stratford-le-Bow, explained 
the cause of his friend’s indignation ; and the 
major was surprised to learn that in sitting 
down on the fallen tree, he was supposed to 
have attempted to infeft himself in all the 
articles which the proprietor had intended to 
manufacture out of it. With an eye of pre- 
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modestly named Hiramopolis—all the glories 
yet to be:—the town-hall, the gaol, the 
market, and a rich and flourishing population 
owning him as their founder and exemplar. 
Mahogany tables, rosewood chairs, and oak- 
posted beds were all present to Hiram’s 
| Inspired glance in the trunk and branches of 
the gigantic elm tree on which the major had 
taken a short repose. 

But the sound of his own language, 
even in the perverted pronunciation of 
Abinoam, repaid him for all his fatigue and 
danger. 

“Where did you learn French?” he in- 
quired. “Is there any one near here who 
understands it ?” 

Abinoam nodded his head, and _ pointed 
down the river. 

“T’ve helped the Pasher of Egypt with his 
crop of maize, and larned his lingo by hearing 
of him talk.” 

The major was greatly disappointed. He 
thought Abinoam was trying his tricks upon 
travellers by referring him to the Pacha of 
| Egypt, and looked for information to the 
justice of the peace, who still played doubtfully 
with the cock of his rifle. 

“We calls his location Egypt ’cause of the 
flesh-pots; and he’s such a tarnation grand 
old file, we always names him the Pasher.” 

“ But he’s a Frenchman for all that, and the 
kindest and justest old gentleman as ever I 
see,” added Abinoam. 

“Then at last I have founda friend!” 
en the major. “ Lead me to where he 

ives.” 

“ He scarcely lives nowhere,” said Abinoam, 


“for he’s a-dying.” 

“Tf I had facet you had been a friend of 
his’n, I wouldn’t have given you this here 
reception,” said the potentate of Hiramopolis, 
dropping the cock of his gun; “for there ain’t 
a braver or truer soul, no part of this world 
nor any other, than the good old Pasher, and 
no mistake.” 

“Ts it far from this place?” inquired the 
major ; and after Abinoam had conveyed the 
import of the inquiry to his companion, 
that individual shaded his eyes and began 
to look very attentively into the sky at an 
angle of about sixty degrees; and having 
at last obtained a view of the imaginary 
church-clock which was to form the central 
ornament of his future capital, he said, “I 
guess you'll get there afore six o'clock’ on 
them ’ere legs as you trust your body on. 
I could walk there in two hours, and ’Binoam 
shall show you the way.” 

“A countryman!” thought Major Gra- 
signy, “in this wilderness, and to find him 
dying! At all events, I will cheer his last 
hours with the sound of the old familiar 
tongue. A French voice, even in a tone of 
unkindness, would be music to my ears.” 
The way was not quite so long as Hiram had 











vision that saw many weeks into futurity,| prognosticated, or perhaps the major’s legs 
Hiram beheld on his lot—which he had{ were not so inefficient ; for, just as the sun 
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rested his broad disk on the top of the enor- 
mous forest on the western bank of the river, 
Abinoam pointed to a low thatched cottage, 
made of rough unbarked trees, and intimated 
that that was the palace inhabited by the 
Egyptian Pasher. 

“Go along,” he said, “and lift the latch. 
He don’t like many folks at a time, so I won’t 
go in to interduce yer. I must be off to old 
Hiram to help lay the foundation stone of the 
town-hall, or he swears he won’t give me a 
lease of the principal hotel in the city—the 
Hiram Arms.” 

The major bestowed a gratuity on the ex- 
pectant landlord, and gave him instructions 
for the bestowal of his luggage when it 
arrived ; and, occupied with many thoughts 
and anticipations, he proceeded towards the 
hut. It was surrounded with more signs of 
civilisation than he had yet encountered in 
the back-woods. There were large tracts of 
pasture and corn land partitioned into fields ; 
a farm-yard well filled with stacks gave 
evidence of the fertility of the. soil ; while 
long lines of stables and cattle-sheds gave" 
farther proof of agricultural wealth. The 


major walked quietly up to the door of the| 


cottage. A low, almost noiseless knock 

received no answer, and he at last lifted 

- latch and stood upon the smooth clay 
oor. 

“ Sang de San Gennaro /” a voice exclaimed 
from a corner of the room. “I hear a 
soldier’s step! Who goes there?” The 
voice seeatited from a low truckle-bed with- 
out curtains, almost hidden from view by the 
depth of the recess it occupied. 

“A friend,” answered Grasigny, in the 
language in whick he had been addressed, 
advancing towards the bed and gazing com- 
passionately on the wasted features of his 
evidently dying host. 

“This is too much happiness,’ exclaimed 
the latter, in a feeble voice. “I never ex- 

ected to hear the dear old sounds again. 
in are a soldier ?” 

“ T wasa soldier,” replied the major, “ when 
swords and courage were of more value than 
ribbons and genealogical trees.” 

“ Where have you served ?” again inquired 
the sick man. 

“ Everywhere — Italy, Egypt, Germany, 
Russia—” = - 

“ And I—and I—! What arm?” 

“The Old Guard—Our last fight was 
Waterloo.” 

“ Give me your hand ; I was at all—except 
the last. Oh! would I had had the fortune 
to have charged on that day, the event might 
have been different! Who knows? You re- 
member the Pyramids ?” 

“ Aye, I was wounded by a Mameluke 
spear. I was in Desaix’s division, and a sharp 
fight we had of it.” 

“You were pushed by the cavalry on all 
the sides of the square. I saw your need— ” 

“We owed our victory to the gallant 
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Murat. Never shall I forget the noble 
charge that drove the enemy into the Nile. 
I see the white plume yet in the tempest of 
dust and smoke—ever foremost, ever un- 
sullied—then his war-cry sounded louder and 
more inspiring than a trumpet, and his 

enerosity was equal to his valour. There 

as been no such Frenchman as the King of 
Naples since the days of Bayard.” 

“You recall many things to my recollection 
which in this hour were perhaps better for- 
gotten,” said the dying man with a sigh. “ Do 
you intend to return to Europe ?” 

“Never!” replied the major. “The old 
countries have no use for a man like me.” 

“The time will come,” said the other after 
a pause. “The eagle will have another flight, 
and you may live to see the spreading of his 
wings. When that moment comes, all the 
true sons of France must be found at their 
posts. You will press once more the soil of 
our noble land; you will bear from me a 
message ; you will say that, living or dying, 
there was but one thought in my Scetsan | 
you do this? Promise it to a brother-soldier 
and a dying man ?” 

A closer grasp of the hand he held was the 
major’s reply ; and, gratified by his consent, 
the invalid closed his eyes and in a few 
moments was asleep, The company of his 
countryman had a wonderful effect in renew- 
ing the old man’s strength. Day after day 
passed on in the midst of recollections of their 
ay a friendship such as only exiles 
in a foreign land can know, sprang up 
between them. Pierre Laverdy could not 
bear Grasigny to be absent a moment from 
the side of his bed. He called in the services 
of our friend Hiram Blotts, and made a will 
in favour of the major, leaving him all the 
property he possessed. All legal formalities 
were gone through, and Pierre seemed con- 


| tented to die now that a countryman and old 
| fellow-soldier was to succeed to his effects. 


Grasigny was grateful, as befitted a person 
who derived so much benefit from the affec- 
tion of his friend ; and a hundred times a day 
repeated the promise he had .given to be his 
benefactor’s messenger to his relatives in 
France, and to convey to them the memorials 
of their friend’s recollection. This repeated 
promise appeared to give increased satisfac- 
tion, when the salutary influence of poset 
presence lost its effect, and the disease under 
which he suffered made alarming progress. 
He felt at last that a few hours would bring 
his course to a close, and one night when a 
single candle was dimly illuminating the little 
chamber, he had himself propped up upon 
his pillow, and with his hand pressed in the 
major’s, thus began :— 

“T-have not told you, my dear Grasigny, 
who I really am. Pierre Laverdy is an 
assumed name ; but, though a vow of silence 
on that subject seals my lips, you will learn 
my history when you go back to Europe. 
That you have seen me will not even be 
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believed ; but be bold and confident. There 
are still hearts in France that will feel that 
my words are true. To them only you will 
communicate what now I tell you. Say to 
them, that for fifteen years after they had 
mourned me as the tenant of a crimson grave, 
I was alive ; but hindered, by reasons which 
it was impossible to overcome, from making 
my existence known. The first whisper of 
my name would have been death to my bene- 
factor. The man who saved me would have 
been the victim of his generosity, if the suc- 
cess of his endeavours had been suspected. 
And thus it was. I was condemned by a pre- 
tended Court-martial to die the death of a 
traitor. I, a traitor! whose whole soul was 
bent on the salvation of my country! I, 
whose heart beat for nothing but honour ! 
But, enough—you will understand my 
thoughts. 

“When the sentence was given, I stood 
erect and fearless—a curl of scorn on my lip, 
a glance of contempt in my eye. The deed 
was to take place at night, in an old hall of 
justice, near the scene of my capture. My 
companions were taken from my side—I was 
powerless and alone. A groan rose from one 
end of the table at which the Court was 
sitting : I looked to the place it came from, 
but I saw nothing but a grey head, covered 
with two trembling hands, through the closed 
fingers of which tears fell fast. I was marched 
away, and lodged in a dungeon underground. 
I had but two hours to prepare for death. I 
know not how long I had been immured, 
when the door of the prison opened, and a 
single figure stept upon the floor. It wasa 
man, wrapt in a military cloak. There was 
no time for any introductory remarks; he 
placed one knee to the ground, and pressed 
his lips upon my hand. ‘I served under you 
in Russia: you saved my life at Smolensko ; 
I will save yours now, or die along with you.’ 
Iasked liis name. He was a soldier of the 
third division—had distinguished himself in 
every battle: I knew him well. He drew 
from his breast the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, kissed it in sign of his fidelity, and 
restored it to its hiding-place. ‘I am officer 
of the guard,’ he said. ‘When you hear the 
muskets of your executioners, fall on your 
face, and lie motionless. Here is my cloak, 
in which to envelope your head and person 
when you fall. Leave the rest to me.’ 

“Again he knelt and kissed my hand, and 
left me. A muffled bell reached my prison ; 
the door was thrown wide; a file of soldiers 
formed to be my escort; and we marched 
through dark and winding passages, ascended 
stairs, and found ourselves in a large hall 
lighted by a solitary lamp; and drawn up 
opposite me stood the firing-party in solemn 
silence. I looked at them, to discover, if pos- 
sible, some sign of recognition ; but the dark- 
ness was too great to enable me to discover a 
single feature. I heard their hearts beat in 
the midst of that voiceless calm. A legal 
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officer at last began to read the sentence 
of the Court. I was conducted to within 
a few feet of the farther wall: the person 
who led me to the place gave my arm a gras 
at parting. I stood up; opened my cloa 
once, to show my star and cross ; then drew 
it close over my chest, and expected my fate. 
They fired ; I fell, and lay motionless on the 
floor, Strange thoughts were in my heart at 
that moment. Was I wounded? Were the 
confused ideas that struggled within me 
the last beatings of life ? Thee perhaps, in- 
sensible ; for my recollection of what passed 
is faint and dream-like. The firing-party was 
marched round me thrice. The officer lifted 
the fold of the cloak from off my face— A 
brave man has died,’ he said ; and replaced 
the covering. They left the hall, marching 
in slow time, and I felt I was alone. 

“*¢ Rise!’ I heard a voice say at my ear; 
‘the bullets of the twelve muskets were 
drawn—you are unhurt; a cuirassier of the 
guards died last night—his body is perforated 
with balls; he will be buried within half-an- 
hour in the grave prepared for you. Retire 
from Europe, or my life is the forfeit : breathe 
not of your escape. Here is a bundle, where 
you will find a disguise—your jewels will 
provide for your passage. Let a poor brother- 
soldier clasp your hand. Farewell!’ 

“ He hurried me out. I availed myself of the 
clothes he had brought me, exchanged some 
jewels for a considerable sum of money, and, 
without any difficulty or misadventure, came 
over to the land of freedom. And now I am 
about to die. Lift me higher, for though we 
are alone, I will only tell you the rest in 
whispers: put your ear to my lips. When I 
am dead,” he continued, “you will find in 
that wardrobe in the lower drawer a wooden 
case ; take it, but do not open it till it reaches 
its destination. Carry it to Europe. Wait 
till the good time comes—come it will, though 
slowly. Then, when it will no longer be 
counted a disgrace to have fought for France, 
then, I tell you, take the sacred pledge I put 
into your charge, and give it—to—nearer, 
nearer !—that you may hear the name.” The 
major stooped his head to the very mouth of 
the dying man, and waited anxiously for his 
last instructions ; but no voice came—no 
breath moved upon his cheek. The heart of 
Pierre Laverdy had ceased to beat, and 
Grasigny sate beside a corpse. Long he sat, 
musing and silent. At last he threw open 
the shutters of the little casement at the side 
of the bed, and the moon poured into the 
room. It fell upon the features of the dead, 
which now, for the first time, were fully 
revealed to the observer’s gaze: hitherto, 
the darkness of the corner in which he lay 
had concealed them. The white beams fell 
upon a noble brow; and even the wasting of 
the cheeks and the rigidity of the lips could 
not hide the majestic lineaments and heroic 
expression which must have characterised his 
countenance in health, Memories seemed to 
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rise to the major from the past, like frag-|tion, and then covered the blade with kisses, 
ments of wreck from the depths of the sea.|alternating with tears: The words of the 
He touched the motionless hands with more | inscription were these :— 
respect as he crossed them upon the breast. A 
soned something had filled him with reverence Oa epee ee re 
when first he had heard the tones of the-voice ; AUSTERLITZ, 
and now, when he lay before him in that 2ND DECEMBER, 1805. 
wild solitude—so far from France, so unknown | ————H_ 
to all the world—he felt that he had only ' THE GUANO DIGGINGS. 
renewed an acquaintance with the noble spirit Giese 
whom he had admired and followed so long;| THREE rocks, without a’blade of-grass — 
and again and again he knelt beside the} them—thei~ brown surface.cracked by a‘hot 
bed, and wondered if it indeed could be.|sun, whose beams are rarely intereepted by 
Doubt took possession of him from time to|a cloud—rocks upon which no rain has fallen 
time, till a glance at the grand features and | since the Deluge—yield at:present the chief 
sublime repose of the departed restored his|riches of Peru. They are the Chincha Islands, 
belief. The few preparations were soon | Ships are ever gathering about them to bear 
made. off the fatness covering their ribs’; that’is to 
In a deep dell near the river, under a clump | say, the guano, which shall fertilise the over- 
of wild magnolias, the body was committed to | taxed and wasted fields of distant countries. 
its rest; and Grasigny devoted himself to the | To this guano district may now be added that 
fulfilment of his benefactor’s command. of the Lobos Islands, to which Peru lays. a dis- 
puted claim ; but, I believe that the deposit 
In the year'1848 there was a grand review| of guano in the Lobos Islands falls:far ‘short, 
in the Champ de Mars, in Paris. A glitter-| both in quantity and in quality, of that on the 
ing escort accompanied the Chief of the State, | Chinchas, from which all the Peruvian guano 
who was still the unperjured governor of a free| brought into Great Britain has been taken. 
and gallant people. Near his side rode an|* My starting point for the guano diggings 
officer without any decorations, to whom,| was. Port Philip, or Victoria, as it is now 
however, more respect was paid than his| called; but we are now going gently, if you 
military rank required. His name was shouted | please, before the south-east trade wind, just 
out with expressions of admiration as he rode| opening out the bay of Callao, the sea-port 
along the Boulevards, gracefully reining in the | of Lima. For the last few: hours. we have 
fiery Arab he rode, and bowing graciously on| been gliding slowly along the coast, gazing 
either hand. <A grey-haired man, who stood upon scenery whieh I should like to describe, 




















at a corner where he could see the whole| but dare not; for though, like most sailors, 
procession close at hand, as he approached, |a pretty good hand at painting a lower mast- 
examined him minutely. There was some-| head or a topsail yard, I can make nothing of 
thing in his air that struck him. There was|a sketch in pen and ink. Paint for yourself, 
a high and noble ‘brow, firm manly lips and | therefore, the huge masses of rugged brown 
eyes that told of the proud spirit within. | mountains, rising in steps from the green sea, 
There was a military look in the grey-haired|and the white surf at their base, until the 
man which commanded attention ; a cross of| pure blue sky seems to be resting on their 
the Legion of Honour was on his breast. distant peaks, where the harsh contrast 
“Monseigneur,” he said, as the cavaleade| between earth and air is. softened, less by 
d, “I desire a word with you.” distance than by the dim glitter of the ever- 
The fiery Arab was checked in a moment, | lasting snow. A fleecy bank of cloud ascend- 
and the-rider stooped to his saddle-bow. ing from some unseen valley belongs also to 
“My name is Grasigny, major—second | the picture. 
battalion, Old Guard.” Though we are bound only for the Chincha 
The horseman touched his hat and smiled. | Islands, yet we come to an anchor at Callao; 
“May I call on you to-night at six. I|we have already passed the islands once. 
think I have a communication to make to you| Here I may say a word on what is a great 
with which you will be pleased.” annoyance to all masters of ships visiting Peru, 
“To see asoldier of the Old Guard will] and a source of additional expense to English 
please me at all times,” said the courteous|ship-owners and charterers. Every guano 
cavalier, and galloped off. ship is compelled to enter inwards and out- 
Grasigny was true to his appointment. The} wards at Callao; thus, in the first place, 
officer received him graciously. With chisel | sailing about a hundred and fifty miles beyond 
and hammer the major undid the lid of the} the islands to reach the port ; then,—always 
wooden case, lifted from it a sword, carefully | against a head wind—beating the hundred 
enveloped in a brilliant sash—held it to the| and fifty miles back again to Pisco—a small 
light, and read a few words inscribed upon | port close to the Chinchas. Here she anchors, 
the gold plate of the handle. and goes through some formal performance 
“ Monseigneur, my eee are con-|or other, remaining sometimes two or three 
firmed,” he said, and handed the sword to|days. Then she sails back again nine or ten 
the officer, who started on seeing the inserip-! miles to the islands, where she loads and 
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afterwards returns to Pisco. Then she goes 
back to Callao, and finally passes the islands 
for the fifth, and happily, the last time, on 
her homeward passage. Over all this battle- 
dore duty a ship often wastes nearly a month, 
besides generally losing some of her hands from 
desertion in Callao. Certain it is, however, 
that there is invariably more formality in 
petty principalities and dwarf republics, than 


|| in states which are more able to enforce 


| respect. Peru is by no means a tremendous 
power, and it is a token of good in the way 
| of civilisation, that the huge merchantmen 
should let themselves be bullied ‘by her, when 
| the whole fleet of the golden republic might 
be sailed off with in one parcel, quietly stowed 
away on ‘board a Sennett liner. It consisted, 
| when I saw it, of the steamer Rimae, two 
|| guns; the brig Gamarrez, eight guns ; and ‘a 
| little schooner of four guns; the latter 
| stationed at the islands to enforce: respect 
| from some sixty or seventy vessels of all 
| nations, 

And now up comes the anchor from its 
berth amongst the ruins of the old town of 
| Callao, over: which our ship is floating. A 
| long low point still shows ‘the remains of the 
| last meal made by the earthquake, which, 
like a dragon with the .stomach of an ostrich, 
has so frequently snapped up’tit-bits of town, 
| that the inhabitants appear to have declined 
| providing stone fruit for it. The present 
| houses of Callao are mere sheds of cane and 
mud, which, in case of a disturbance, yield no 
| heavy brick-bats to be cast down on the 
heads of their inhabitants. Tall houses built 
| of any heavy material are not eligible 
| residences in an earthquake district. 

After five days tacking against the trade 
| wind we round the large island of San Gallan, 
| which forms part of the Chincha group, 
| but contains little guano. We anchor then 
| before the town of Pisco—a little Callao in 
| point of sizé, but greater than Callao in the 
| points of dirt and drunkenness, It gives its 
name to a kind of white brandy well known 
| in the South Seas. It is also especially noted 
as the residence of an English butcher, who 
| supplies his countrymen with all manner of 
provisions, from green turtle to red-herrings. 
| I have little doubt that his prices are re- 
| munerating, as he has the shipping trade all 
| to himself. 
| _ Again the ship is in motion, and in an hour 
| the proximity of the guano islands is evident 
| toall but the most nominal noses, for though 
| still five or six miles to windward, the scent 
| of the guano becomes stronger at every ship’s 
length. The three islands lie nearly due 
north and south ; the breadth of the passage 
between them being about a mile in one 
| instance, and two miles in the other, The 
south island is as yet untouched, and from a 
visit I paid it, I should suppose it to contain 
| More guano than is found in either of the 
others. The middle island, at which we 
| loaded, has been moderately worked, but the 
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greatest quantity of guano is taken from the 
north island. In their general formation the 
islands are alike. They all rise, on the side 
next the main land, in a perpendicular wall 
of rock ; from the edge of this precipice, the 
guano then slopes upwards ‘to the centre of 
each island, wae a pinnacle of rock rises 
above the surface ; from this point it descends 
to the sea by a gentle declivity, the guano 
continuing to within a few feet of the water. 
Each island has, at a distance, the appear- 
ance of a flattened cone, but they have all 
been originally broken into rocky hills and 
valleys. The deposits of guano having 
gradually filled up the valleys and risen 
above the rocks, the cuttings of the guano 
diggers vary from a depth of eighty or a 
hundred feet to merely a fewinches. Though 
the islands are not large—their average cir- 
cumference being about two miles—the accu- 
mulation of guano is almost incredible. 
Calculations as to the probable quantity, 
must; on account of the varying depth of 
the deposits, be very uncertain. I remember 
making an average of the depth, and de- 
ducing therefrom a rough estimate that the 
three small islands alone contain upwards of 
two hundred and fifty millions of tons of pure 
guano, which, at the rate of supply which has 
been going on during the last five or six 
years, would require about one hundred and 
eighty years for ‘removal, and, at its English 
value—which, after deducting freight, is about 
five pounds per ton—would be worth twelve 
hundred and fifty millions sterling, This is 
exclusive of vast quantities which have been 
used by the Peruvians themselves. 

A recent traveller in the country asserts 
that guano was used in the time of the Incas; 
and’that the Spaniards learned its use from 
the Indians, who employed it constantly. It 
is chiefly applied in Peru to the cultivation 
of maize and potatoes. The mode of apply- 
ing the manure differs from that generally 
adopted in England. After the plants appear 
above the ground, a small trench is opened, 
in some cases round each root, in others, along 
the lines. In this trench a’small quantity of 
guano is placed, and slight!y covered with 
earth; the whole field is then laid under 
water, and allowed to remain in that condition 
for a certain number of hours—from twenty 
to twenty-four. The water is then drained 
off, and the effect of the process is soon 
manifest in the rapid growth. of the plants. 
Where a sufficient supply of water cannot 
readily be procured, other means of irrigation 
are adopted, but the guano is never sown 
broadcast, as in England. The name itself is 
Indian, originally huanu, signifying the excre- 
ment of animals, but altered 'to huano by the 
Spanish Peruvians; and, owing to their strong 
aspiration of the h, the English have taken 
the word from their lips in the shape of 
guano. It is found on all parts of the coast 
of South America, even so far south as Ca 
Horn ; but that obtained from the Chincha 
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Islands is the most highly prized, probably 
for its extreme dryness, as the islands lie 
within those latitudes in which—on that 
coast—rain never falls. 

And now, having anchored between the 
north and middle islands, at the latter of 
which we are to load, we will borrow the 
boat and have a closer look at the huge muck 
heap. Pulling half round the island to the 
landing-place, we step ashore on a narrow 
slip of sandy beach, which appears to be 
cleared from the surrounding rocks for our 
special convenience. Our appearance disturbs 
thousands of the web-footed natives ; these 
thousands count with the old hands as nothing, 
for they tell us that the shipping have driven 
all the birds away. Sailing above us is a flock 
of pelicans, hovering over the clear water like 
hawks, which they resemble in their mode of 
darting down or stooping on their prey. One 
of these every instant drops from the flock as 
though a ball had whistled through his brain, 
but, after a plunge, he is soon seen rising to 
the surface with a fish struggling in his capa- 
cious pouch. Nearer to us, whirling round 
our heads, are gannets, mews, mutton-birds, 
divers, gulls, guano-birds, and a host of others 
whose names are unknown to the vulgar. On 
the detached rocks and the lower edge of the 
island—member of a pretty numerous convo- 
cation—stands the penguin, the parson-bird 
of the sailor, whose good name is fairly earned 
by his cut-away black coat, white tie, and 
solemn demeanour. His short legs planted 
far back, and his long body, do not fit him for 
a walk ashore ; but he will sit for hours on a 
little rock just washed by the waves, appa- 
rently in such deep absence of mind, that 
passers-by are tempted to approach in hope 
of catching him. Just as the boat nears him, 
and a hand is already stretched out to grasp 
his neck, away he goes head over heels ina 
most irreverent and ridiculous manner, dives 
under the boat, and shows his head again 
about a quarter of a mile out at sea, where 
the sailor may catch him who can, for he is 
the fastest swimmer and the best diver that 
ever dipped. Stepping over the mortal 
remains of several sea-lions, in a few strides 
we are on the guano, and at the next step, in 
it up to our knees. 

The guano is regularly stratified : the lower 
strata are solidified by the weight of the 
upper, and have acquired a dark red colour, 
which becomes gradually lighter towards the 
surface. On the surface it has a whitey-brown 
light crust, very well baked by the sun; it 
is a crust containing eggs, being completely 
honeycombed by the birds, which scratch 
deep, oblique holes in it to serve as nests, 
wherein eggs, seldom more than two to each 
nest, are deposited. These holes often 
running into each other, form long galleries 
with several entrances, and this mining system 
is so elaborately carried out, that you can 
scarcely put a foot on any part of the islands 
without sinking to the knee and being tickled 
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with the sense of a hard beak digging into 
your unprotected ankles. The fron s and 
the bones and remains of fish brought by the 
old birds for their young, must form a con- 
siderable part of the substance of the guano, 
which is thus in a great measure deposited 
beneath the surface, and then thrown out by | 
the birds. | 
Having with some difficulty and the loss of | 
sundry inches of skin from our legs, reached | 
the summit of the island, we descend the side | 
leading to the diggings, and soon arrive at | 
the capital. It stands on a small space 
cleared of guano, and consists of twenty or 
thirty miserable shanties, each formed b 
four slender posts driven into the ground, 
with a flat roof of grass matting and pieces | 
of the same material stretched on three sides, | 
the other side being left open. Scarcely an | 
article of furniture do these town residences 
contain, except a few rude benches, two or | 
three dirty cooking-pans, and some tin pots. | 
In one or two of the huts stands a small | 
“botiga” (a curiously shaped earthen jar) 
filled with pisco, the spirit before mentioned, 
The beds are simply thin mats, and only a 
few of the inhabitants possess the usual red | 
blanket of the Peruvian. 
Clothes seem to be almost discarded : an old | 
poncho and a ragged pair of calico trowsers, | 
form the dress of the aristocracy, but many | 
are all but entirely naked. One hut of | 
greater pretensions than the rest is occupied _ 
by two English sailors, who have taken a | 
fancy to the island, and call themselves pilots, | 
as they profess to moor and take charge of 
the ships during the business of loading. 
Close to the town is a rough and steep path | 
to the sea, up which are brought the pro- | 
visions and water, the latter supplied by the | 
shipping in turns. On the north island isa | 
similar but larger collection of dwellings , 
there, too, resides the commandant, a mili- | 
tary-looking old gentleman—one of the high | 
aristocracy, for he lives in a house that has 
a window in it. On the north island are | 
about two hundred men, on the middle about | 
eighty, usually ; the number varying with the 
demand for guano. These people are nearly 
all Indians, and appear to be happy enoughin | 
their dusty territory; though everything 
about them, eatables included, is impreg- 
nated with guano. They earn plenty of 
money, live tolerably well according to their 
taste, work in the night and smoke or sleep | 
allday. To get rid of their wages they take 
an occasional trip to Pisco, where they spend 
their money much in the same fashion as 
sailors, substituting pisco and chicha (maize 
beer) for rum and ale, and the guitar and | 
fandango for the fiddle and hornpipe. 
In getting the guano, the diggers have 
commenced originally at the edge of the 
precipitous side of the island, and worked 
inland ; so that the cutting now appears like 
the face of a quarry worked into the side of | 
a hill. The steep, perpendicular face of the | 
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Charles Dickens.) 
rock, which rises from the sea like a wall, 
and the boldness of the shore—there is seven 
fathom water close in—have afforded great 
facilities to the loading of ships. On the top 
of the cliff is a large enclosure formed of 
stakes, firmly bound together by strong 
chains passed round the whole. This en- 
closure is capable of holding four or five 
hundred tons of guano. It is made wide, 
and open at the upper end, and gradually 
slopes down to a point on the extreme verge 
of the precipice, where a small opening is 
left ; exactly fitting which is a large canvas 
shute or pipe, which hangs down the face 
of the rock, nearly to the water. The ship, 
having taken in by means of her boats 
enough guano to ballast her, hauls in to this 
shute, the end of which is taken aboard and 
passed down the hatchway. The guano is 
thus poured into the hold in a continuous 
stream, at the rate of about three hundred 
and fifty tons a day; the enclosure being 
filled by the Indians during the night. They 
carry the whole of the guano down on their 
| backs in bags, taking about eighty pounds at 
each journey. 

Some are employed in pushing the guano 
down the shute, at the mouth of which is 
stationed an Indian, who, by tightening a 
rope passed round it, regulates or stops the 
| descent of the manure. To various parts of 
the long pipe ropes are attached, which lead 
to the different mast-heads of the _ and 
thence on deck, where each rope is tended by 
| aman who, by successively hauling on and 
|| slacking it, keeps the shute in motion, and 
| thus hinders it tae choking. This choking, 
| however, now and then occurs; and it is 
then a difficult and tedious matter to set 
right again, as the pressure binds the guano 
into a compact mass, which can sometimes 
only be liberated by cutting the shute open. 
Birds are frequently carried down into the 

ship’s hold; and at one of the islands, an 
| Indian, accidentally slipping in, was forced 
| through the shute, and taken out at the 
| other end quite dead. On each island there 
| are two enclosures and two shutes, one much 
| smaller than the other, being used only for 
loading boats. 
| After making ourselves fully acquainted 
| with all the economy of the island, we retrace 
our painful path to the boat, and pull off to 
| the ship, where, the day being Sunday, there 
| isno work going on, and we can amuse our- 
| selves with the scenery around us, Every 
| little hollow in the islands has been gradually 
| filled up, until the surface is nearly levelled ; 
| the general dark brown hue singularly broken 
by scattered projecting crags, white with 
huanu blanco—newly-deposited guano. Round 
the base of the islands little rocky peninsulas 
jut out, bored through in many places by the 
constant washing of the Pacific, whose gentle 
waves have insinuated themselves many yards 
into the solid rock, and have formed caverns 
which are the resort of numerous sea-lions. 
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45 
The time of these hermits seems to be divided 
between dozing in their gloomy-looking cells, 
and making hungry irruptions on the shoals 
of little fish which frequently pass through 
the channels. I have often watched these 
little fellows—packed in such dense masses 
that they seem to have scarcely room to 
swim in—moving rapidly along, a spray of 
them every moment leaping from the water 
and glittering for an instant in the sun; all 
evidently ignorant of the neighbourhood of 
any enemy. Suddenly, in the very middle of 
the party, rises a black, ugly head, and in- 
stantly all is confusion—a dozen unfortunates 
are swallowed at a mouthful. Other heads, 
equally ugly, pop up in unexpected places, 
and you can distinctly hear the snapping 
of the sea-lion’s jaws as he works through 
the flying shoal, and finishes a dinner worthy 
of a cardinal in Lent. It is not, however, all 
small fry ; whales often come gambolling be- 
tween the islands, rolling and playing in the 
sun, and sometimes leaping clean out of the 
water, into which their huge bodies descend 
again with a crash that seemis to shake the 
sea itself, and turns the surface into one 
great frothy washing-tub, amidst the suds of 
which the giant slowly sinks, throwing up 
his broad black flukes as if in derision of the 
lookers-on, 

But now our work begins in earnest. 
Ballast is hoisted up and thrown over the 
side, and the long boat is busily employed in 
bringing guano to replace it. Most unpleasant 
work that is. I was one of the boat’s crew, 
and, since of course much rivalry exists 
between the ships, that all desire priority in 
trading, we were at work night and day, 
leaving our ship at night and remaining under 
the shute until morning, so as to obtain the 
first load for our boat. I shall not soon 
forget the. dismal hours we passed there. 
Close to us—every surge of the boat sending 
her into its mouth—was a dark cavern, into 
which the sea poured with one continuous 
roar. A few fathoms distant stood an isolated 
rock, every wave dashing boldly up it, and 
then falling back in sheets of foam, and 
scattering all around it showers of heavy 
spray. On our right, moored to the rocks, 
lay a loading ship, her warps and cables 
slacked for the night, leaving some twenty 
feet of dark water Tetwesn her and the huge 
black cliff; the base of the cliff marked by 
the bright line of light which ever glitters on 
the broken wave of the Pacific. Glancing 
aloft, we saw, rising and~falling with the 
ship’s motion, the long white shute, like a 
fairy footpath up the rock; whilst, drawn 
upon the clear blue sky, were lifts, and 
braces, bowlines, stays, and all the maze of 
rigging so familiar to the sailor. And there, 
beyond, lay the dark sister island ; her shores, 
too, lighted by the white ocean-fire, which, in 
a long dim surf-line, marked the more distant 
coast of the great continent itself, from which 
rose in the moonlight the stupendous masses 
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of the Cordilleras. 
heavy dew and heaviersprays had thoroughly 
diluted the romance of our position, and 
when day dawned, we were glad to get the 
shute into the. boat, and cheer ourselves by 
shouting, in horrible Spanish, to its Indian 
guardian to let go the guano. In a few 
minutes down came the shower, and eyes, 
mouth, and nose were filled with the pungent 
dust, which continued to pour in until the 
boat was loaded to the water’s edge, and its 
occupants looked like a portion of the cargo. 
One old salt, whose bushy black whiskers and 
long hair contained enough manure to satisfy 
a small farm, very energetically cursed all 
the farmers in the world for employing sailors 
to do their dirty work, instead of coming 
themselves and carting home the guano in 
their own broad-wheeled waggons. ‘The boat 
being loaded, we pulled her slowly off to the 
ship, where our cargo, having been filled into 
bags, took the place of the discharged ballast. 
This sort of work continued for about three 
weeks, before our turn to haul under the 
larger shute arrived. ; 

Our bill of fare aboard would have attrac- 
tions for some people. Turtle was our 
commonest dish, as the skipper found it 
cheaper to give a dollar for a turtle weighing 
fifty or sixty pounds, than to supply us con- 
stantly with the contractor’s beef from Pisco. 
Our turtle soup, however, would not have 
passed muster at Guildhall, though thick 
enough for sailors. ‘Then we had camotes, a 
sort of sweet potato, which attains a very 
large size and is generally liked by English- 
men; yuca, a root resembling a parsnip ; 
frijoles, fish, mutton-birds ; plenty of season- 
ing, such as tomatoes, chili peppers, and aji ; 
and abundance of fruit—melons, grapes, 
bananas, chirimoyas, alligator pears, c.,; 
the meat boat being always well supplied 
with articles of this kind. It brought also, 
occasionally, a few bladders of pisco, which, 
being contraband, were smuggled with the 
due formalities. 

At length, one of the English sailors living 
on the island came off and took us-alongside, 
seeing that we were moored in a proper posi- 
tion for receiving cargo. With him came 
half a dozen Indians ; cholos, we call them— 
that is, a name applied by sailors to all the 
different coloured races in Peru, though it is 
the especial property of one. tribe only. The 
duty of these men is to trim the guano in the 
ship’s hold, as it pours out of the shute. The 
nature of their work may be imagined. The 
hatchways are quickly choked up, and the 
atmosphere becomes a mere mass of floating 
guano, in the midst of which the trimmers 
work in a state of nudity : the only article of 
dress with some of them being a bunch of 
oakum tied firmly over the mouth and nostrils, 
so as to admit air and exclude the dust. They 
divide themselves into two parties, one reliev- 
ing the other every twenty minutes. When 
at work, they toil very hard, handling their 


Before morning, the| sharp pointed shovels in a style that would 
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astonish even an English navigator, and 
coming on deck, when relieved, thoroughly 
exhausted and streaming with perspiration, 
But in this state they swallow a quart of cold 
water, qualifying it afterwards with a lar 
dose of raw rum or pisco, and then, throwing 
themselves down in the coolest part of the 
ship, they remain there until their turn comes 
to resume the shovel. \ 

The ship's crew is employed tending the | 
bowlines attached to the shute, and, though 
working in the open air, the men are com- | 
pelled to wear the oakum defences, for the | 
clouds of dust rising from the hold are stifling, | 
The ship is covered from truck to kelson ; the | 
guano penetrates into the captain’s cabin and 
the cook’s coppers—not.a cranny escapes ; the 
very rats are set a-sneezing, and the old craft 
is converted into one huge wooden snuff-box. | 
The infliction, however, does not last long, 
three days being generally sufficient for the 
loading of a large ship. At the end of three 
days, right glad was I to see the hatches on, 
the mooring chains hove in, and the flying 
jib-boom once more pointing towards Pisco. 

Here we stayed another three days, which 
we employed in washing down and trying to 
restore the ship to her original colour. When 
we left the Chinchas, yards, masts, sails, 
rigging, and hull, were all tinted with one | 
dirty brown. This cleansing finished, we again 
tripped our anchor, the north island, 
receiving and returning the cheers always | 
given to a homeward-bound ship, and with 
studding sails on both sides, ran merrily down 
before the steady trades, reaching Callao in 
thirty hours, There the hands who shipped | 
merely for the coasting voyage were dis- 
charged, and we who remained were soon | 
overhead in one.of the many little streams | 
which water the pampas lying between Callao | 
and Lima, eager to wash out the alloy of | 
guano with which our skins had been amal- 
gamated at the diggings. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


THERE is nothing in which the English 
generally are more deficient, than in what 
may perhaps be called, for want of a better | 
term, the art of being happy. Engaged, | 
either from inclination or necessity, in. grave | 
and earnest pursuits of ambition or money 
getting, they are apt to look too constantly 
at the realities of life ; they regard the play 
of fancy, the luxury of harmless imaginations, 
as idle and trifling; and, busy with tilling the 
field and gathering in the harvest, will seldom 
turn aside to revel in the perfume of a | 
flower. They look upon life as a rough 
journey, and have no indulgence for dalliance 
by the way. It is not that we have not as | 
keen an appetite for enjoyment as Continental | 
people, but that we do-not know how to 


gratify it. We push on along our journey, | 
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Charles Dickens.) THE ROVING 
often footsore and weary enough; but we pass 
the pleasant streamlet that would woo us to 
half an-hour’s repose upon its banks; and, 
keeping our appetites for the banquet which 
we fancy spread in the far Temple on the hill, 
which we may perhaps never reach, we scorn 
to gather the wild fruits upon the road-side, 
which might renew our strength,,and send us 
on our way rejoicing. 

I was wandering the other evening, witha 
cigar just lighted, along the streets of a quiet 
little German town, in the dominions of our 
old friend, His Effulgency the Margrave of 
Schwarzwurst-Schinkenshausen, while in- 
dulging in this train of thought. The first 
shadows of evening were just lengthening 
along the old-fashioned streets, and the light 
labours of a German workman’s day were 
already at an end. If you looked through 
the open windows of any house you might 
pass (I am speaking of the poorer quarters of 
the town), the housewife had. already pre- 
pared for the return of her husband, and 
was weaving and singing at the door. 
There is something always very soothing 
in this coming on of evening ; and, after the 
fierce heats of the long summer day, the 
cheerful babble of the little streams that 
hurried along the streets, sounded as refresh- 
ing as the fall of fountains in the palaces of 
kings. Let me explain this. In the town of 
which I am writing, there is one of the 
simplest.and best sanitary arrangements tor 
carrying off the impurities of the city, that I 
can. remember to. have seen. Every street 
has a slight ascent, and on each side of it.a 
gutter cut tolerably deep, and rather more 
than a foot broad. Down these gutters 
flows a swift current, supplied by foun- 
tains running into them at. certain intervals, 
sometimes two in a street. The descent 


| down which this current flows, added to its 


natural force, makes it run very briskly. 
The water is.so plentiful. that it looks always 
clear and’ sparkling in the light either of the 
sun or the moon, and: babbling over the in- 
equalities of the stones. It is. one of the 
prettiest features of the town. Into it all 
impurities are cast, and. immediately carried 


| away by the brisk current—I fear, to the 


river ; but, the result is, that the streets and 
the pavements are almost as clean as in the 
little village of Broeck, near Amsterdam, 
whose precincts have never been sullied by a 
wheel. 

The measured tramp: of soldiers..and the 
fine music of.a German military band, roused 
me from my musings ; and when I inquired 
where they were going, a good-humoured 
burgher took his pipe out of his mouth to 
inform me, that His. Kffulgency the Margrave 
was expected that evening to pay a visit to 
their town, and that his faithful troops were 
marching to receive him with military 
honours. I followed them; and, shortly 
afterwards, His Effulgency came in sight.| 
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gular intervals rather laughably, and as it 
there was something not quite right about 
them. Some half-dozen people tumbling one 
over the other, and three in the Margravial 
uniform (brown and yellow), raised a. faint 
hurrah ; and a rabble rout of carriages and 
four and one carriage and six, some dozen of 
horsemen, grooms, and equerries, riding pell- 
mell and very much at the mercy of their 
cattle, straggled in ; and His, Effulgency, with 
his wife, a good-natured. body, and: a regular 
Margravial family party full of the flutter, 
fuss, cackling, and importance of German 
royalty, alighted at the palace. 

There was His Excellency my Unele, 
looking the very picture of Mr. Harley as 
Lord High Everything in a pantomine, every 
inch a courtier—wonderful for his talent for 
walking backwards, and. keeping his: counte- 
nance under what would have been to his 
degenerate nephew very trying circumstances 
indeed, There was the first. Maid of Honour, 
all verjuice and bottled-up sgolding ; and the 
Mistress of the Robes, not yet quite recovered 
from her dismay at the false diamonds given 
to her in a ring by the Monocrat of all the 
Tartars. There was the second Maid of 
Honour, a sad, pale-faced lady, leaving girl- 
hood behind her, and suspected of a penchant 
for that stiff-backed equerry with his. long 
mustachios and dunder-pate, full of court 
titles and pedigrees. Poor Maid. of Honour, 
poor fading flower, fading fast’! 

The hubbub died away. The fussy pageant 
had passed, impressing every one but a 
roving Englishman like me, with a grand 
idea of the splendour of His, Effulgency’s 
court ;.and I lit. a fresh. cigar and continued 
that luxurious thoughtful. sauntering which 
has grown into a habit with me. I had not 
gone far, however, when I perceived a, large 
room brilliantly lighted up, and gaily, but 
simply, decorated with green leaves and 

arlands, Presently company began to arrive. 
umble folk mostly. Men full-dressed in 
wonderful handkerchiefs, buttoning behind 
and. sitting all awry, with what we: call cul- 
away coats, of all colours in the rainbow ex- 
cept red and. yellow, and of which the sleeves 
were too long, and the collars too high, and 
the skirts too short. The toilettes of the 
ladies I am not clever, enough. to describe. 
They seemed a thought too. glaring, perhaps ; 
and the younger of them have got into a 
shocking habit. of wrenching all their hair to 
the back. of their heads, till the: roots; start 
in.a manner that must be quite painful. I 
believe they call this “ Coiffure a la Chinoise” 
(a Chinese head-dress), but it has very much 
the. appearance of the preparation which a 
determined person might make previous to 
washing the face when it was excessively 
dirty—a comparison unfortunately often 
suggesting itself too naturally. 
had watched the pleasant scene some time 
from a little archway on the opposite side of 





The cannons boomed out at. long and irre-! the road, which screened me from observation, 
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when a bustle at the other end of the street, 
the rattle of wheels, and the yellow and brown | 
liveries, told me again of the approach of the, 
important little court of his Effulgency. The 
carriages drew up at the house where the 
festivities were going on “ over the way,” and | 
the whole court, who seemed to have en- 
larged the borders of their garments for the 
occasion, descended from their carriages. 
The band, playing the National Anthem of 
Schwarzwurst-Schinkenshausen, immediately 
afterwards gave notice that the Margrave had 
entered the ball-room. 

Wondering what might be going on, and 
knowing the simple habits of the petty Ger- 
man princes often take them to public places 
of no very select or exclusive character, and 
that they frequently live with their subjects 
in a manner almost patriarchal, I crossed the 
street with the intention of finding out if the 
usual twopence or threepence sterling would 
make me also a partaker in the homely revel. 
Although the time has long arrived for me to 
think large assemblies of any kind the most | 
w things under the moon; yet not so 

rofitless but that we may learn a lesson of 
ife, sometimes, in seeking them. 

My surmises, however, did not prove cor- 
rect. The little festival was given, I learned, | 
in honour of the Golden Hochzeit (golden 
wedding) of the burgomaster of the town; 
and this functionary having rendered most 
important services to the court during the 
recent troublous times of *48, his Effulgency 
the Margrave—being, as the reader already 
knows, in the town—had resolved to honour 
the feast by his august presence. 

I was just going away, with my indolence 
half gratified to escape back into the air of 
the summer evening and my own desultory 
one, when a hand was laid upon my 
shoulder, and, turning round, I saw little 
Snapsgeldt the Géttingen doctor, with whom 
I have so often talked mysticism and ethics, 
and discussed riddles that might have per- 
ee the Sphinx, over coffee and pipes, 

uring my visit to His Excellency my Uncle. 

Under his protection, and being dressed for 
the evening, I immediately obtained admit- 





|sons started in life. 





tance; and I think that a more touching scene 
I never witnessed, or one which affected me 
so-strongly, and had about it such a genuine 
air of real pathos. We all know the pretty 
legend of the “ Flitch of Bacon,” as the prize 
of the rustic couple who could live together 
happily for a year after their marriage ; but 
I had never before heard of the custom which 
prevails, I believe, throughout Germany, and 
of which I was then accidentally witnessing 
the celebration. When a pair have been 
wedded fifty years, it is usual for them to be 
married again, and this is called the Golden 
Wedding. There is another custom, too, 
called the celebration of the “ silver wedding,” 
which takes place after twenty-five years of 
wedlock ; but it is not of such universal 
observance. The priest pronounces a simple 


blessing over those who have lived through 
ood and ill so long together, and seldom 
ails to improve the occasion by a short but 
fitting exhortation to his flock to avoid evil 
courses, and to go and do likewise. The whole 
ends by a dance and a supper, to which all 
the friends and relations of the parties are of 
course invited. It is a time when old 
rancours and bickerings are forgotten, when 
the scapegrace is forgiven and the prodigal 
received back into his father’s house, when 
daughters are portioned, and sons and grand- 
When I entered, the 
marriage ceremony was over, and His 
Effulgency the Margrave and his court were 
full of condescension and congratulations, and 
loud empty talk, which made up by its noise 
for its want of meaning. They all seemed, as 
Germans of all ranks always do seem, to be not 
a little alarmed for their own dignity and im- 
portance, but through the whole flowed a vein 
of very great kindliness ; and a tear of pleasure 
at the notice of his sovereign was in the hale 
old man’s eye, as he stood up with his 
partner of fifty years to lead the dance once 
more, followed by his children and his grand- 
children. I could see that his grasp tight- 
ened on his wife’s hand when they stopped 
after the dance was over, and both their 
hearts were very full. Perhaps they were 
thinking of the time when he was young and 
friendless in life, and of their long courtship, 
and how it seemed at one time so hopeless, 
till energy of purpose, and honesty of heart, 
and hard work did for them what wealth and 
friends do for others; and slowly they had 


| won their way upwards to honour, dignity, 


riches, troopsof friends—honours and dignities 
which to us may seem of little worth, yet which 
were to them the height of their simple ambi- 
tion,—and now this was the crowning and 
well won triumph of their lives. The beau- 
tiful spirit of Burns’ “John Anderson my 
joe, John,” rose up instinctively in my 
memory : I could fancy the good wife’s eyes 
were singing it, as she looked so proudly and 
fofidly at her husband, and they stood there 
hand in hand; and surely, surely, he might 
have answered her true heart in the sweet 
and tender lines of Cowper— 


“ To be the same through good and ill, 
In wintry change to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary.” 

I would not sell the impression of enduring 
truth, and faith, and love, which this simple 
scene has left upon my mind for the baldric 
of an earl, 
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